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HORTHAND.— Experienced AMANU- 


EN-I8 is DISENGAGED. Neat, legible longhand ; god 
tnondent : knowiede of Gormin and at ot Picco 


terms ; 
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Iss A. M. BUCHANAN, B.A." London, 
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HALL LADIES’ 


FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 


TUDOR COLLEGE, 


Principals—Rev. Dr. - ohn pan DD. 
Assisted by Miss aa eepate te © Universit 


eats mite Reta ED. Univray Cr: 


THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 
Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘‘Pegs,” ‘ Links,” 
“ Associations” of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
G2 Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 

Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie’ 8 ’ Library). 


Victoria UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER, 





DEGREES IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
The STATUTES «nd REGULATIONS concerning Courses of Study and 


Examinations for these Degrees are now publishid, and can be obtained 
from the University Kegistrar, 


Fall particulars as tu Degrees in Arts, Sci n-e, and Law, together with 
Copie- of the Chariers, Examination lapers, &e., will be found in the 
“CALENDAR” (price 1s.) published by Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO., 
London, and Mr, J, E. CORNISH, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 
Rexat ACADEMY of ARTS, 


BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the OLD MASTERS, and by Deceased 
Masters of the British School, including a Special Selection from the 
Works of Paul Falconer Poole, K.A., is NOW OPEN. Admission, from 


9 till dusk, Is, Catalogue, 6d. ; or bound in cloth, with pencil, Is. 
Season ticket, 5s. 


HE DUKE of GLOSTER, ” by Sir J. 


REYNOLDS, now Exhibiting at the Grosvenor, 











and will shortly be published, an ETCHING of the above fine 
work, ty HR. KOBEKTSON, Fellow of the Painter-Ktchers. size, 
20 inches by 14, 


Cambridge : WILIIAM FARREN, Publisher, 14. King’s-parade. 


K ENXSINGTON.—TO ARTISTS and 


OTHERS,—A very desirable RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, with 
two Studios attached, T') BE SOLD. It is built in two floors, bus a very 
valuable emg about 85 ft. and adepth of about 90 ft. ; aud there is also « 

which its value. The Property can be 


d into une doubie-fronted 
villa residence, and ove a the studios can be usd «s a billiard-room, 


Should the purchaser not require to occu: y both houses, one of them will be 
taken at once, at a re. t.—For turther particulurs aud Appointment to 
view apply Fy 4 —— SAUNDERS, Surveyor, 3, St. Geurge's-terrace, 


(2,622 
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For DISPOSAL, on very advant»geous terms, on ac: ount of retire. 
ment of present owner, the GOODWILL of a LADIES’ =CHOUL, for resi- 
dent and daily pupils, situated in a most healthy suburb of London, 
Established many years. Good house and large garden, Average yenriy 
income, £1,5°0, Kent, £:30 perennum. Cxpitxl required for lease. good- 
will, &c., £1.00. School Furniture at a Valuation, —Appiy, by letter sno?” 
to M Mesars, HARMAN & MATTHEWS, 35, Walbrook, L ndon, E.C. (7,590. 


HE PROPRIETOR of a saitees 


REVIEW DESIKE% to MEET with some GENTLEMEN to j.in him 
in Converting it into a WEEKLY. Well-known wriiers on the subjects 
deat with have been secured, und it is estimated that £1 00u will be suffi- 
cieut to ensure a successful’ result.—Address REDACT«UR, Harris's, 159, 


Piccadilly, W. 
ME: A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 
AGENT and ACCOUNTANT. —Advice step as to the best mode of 
Pubiishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of Literary oy carefully conduc ed. Twenty years’ experience. 
hes C free.— 1, Paternoster-r ow, E C. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Guzetee, 
the Review, and other high-class Publications, cal! attention to the facilities 
a the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODU@.- 
TION of | ome yam | LITERA _—? whether Illustrated or Plain. 
Estimates farnished New Periodicals, for either, or 2 
Printing and Publishing. —74 to o 16, Great Quos-street, London, W.C. 
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CAVENDISH C COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


been fou 


This College has ‘ete the Presi 
DOES 08 OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., 


of His Grace the 
— incellor of the thes cog “gpsen- 
the Legal, ical, 
Tesching Professions, for” Engineering, and for Business, to ‘aula © 
avd under special supervision. 
“ie ee age of entry being between 16 aud 17, a degree may be taken 
College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra ae the Lon; 
Vorme Tuition, and University Fees, = £84 per ann 4 “ 
Por further information apply to the WaRDER, Cavendish Coll ge, 











LONDON LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.— Hight Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P., His Grace heLord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson, 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carvarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


This Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
ia various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-tee of £6; +" poomgee £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (87), price. 168, ; to Members, 12s, 
— (1875-80), price 5s.; to Prosp on applica. 

on, 








ROBERT HARRISON, pallens. and Librarian. 


A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 
ADVANTAGES, 
lst. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
2nd. Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 
required. 
8rd. For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 

Employed by the ‘Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the Learned Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers. 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the 
press, may be cited: Lady Brassey’s “ Tahiti;’’ Professor 
Gardner's “The Types of Greek Coins ;” F. T. Hall's 
“* Pedigree of the Devil ; * Audsley’s “‘Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;” Lockyer’s ‘‘ Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 

“Archaeological Survey of India;” * Samuel Palmer: @ 
Memoir.”’ 

Of this last work the Athenaeum says: ‘This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings.” 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxrorp Steger, Lonpvon, W.C. 





TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autetype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Pinte by the Kev, SIOPFORL BROOKE, M.A, Publish. 
ing in 3 vols., exch containing Twenty-four iiustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume the Second now ready. Contuining : 

The Story of Europa. Farmvard. with Cock, 
Bridge in Midd'e Vistance, The Fifi Plague of Egypt. 
Romano, with Cymbals. Greenwich Hospital, 
Hindoo Abtutivns, Interior of a Church, 
Bonneville; Savoy. Lauffenbourgh, 
Source of the Arveron. Calsis Harbour, 
A'ps from Grenoble, Cast of Yorkshire, 
Ben Arthur. Hizpab, 
Inverary Pier. Watercress Gatherers, 
Inverary Castle and Town. Javenile Tricks. 
Flint Castle, St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Stackyard and Horses. Morpeth, 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber with the Commentary 

appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 
“ane THe AvTOTYeE COMPANY, London, 

Publishers) enRy SOTHEKAN & CO., Lond on and Manchester, 


BNson's CHRONOLOGICAL CHART. 


In consequence of the facilities of carriage : fered by the Parcels 
Post the Author of this CHART hus resolved to KEDUCE the PRICE ONE- 
HALF, and to supply it himself to the purchas:r,—Circular, with Testi- 
moniala, prices, &c., sent post-free on appiic.tion to BE. J. ENSOR, Milborae 
Port, somerset. 


THE NEW PARCELS POST, 
CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE. 


GILBERT & FIELD 

Beg to draw tho attention of Cmts ae =! rapa ane the Pab'ic generally 
to the grat advantage of the POST whereby a 
Parcel of Buoks ca. now be forwarded R. on oo ra the United Kingdom 
at extremely low rates. 3d. Disc unt in the 1s, off all New Books for 

Sash. Catalogues grotis and postage free, —GIi. KE iT « FIELD, Kem sinder 
putt Discount Booksellers, 67, MOORGATE STREET, and 18, Gs ACECHUKOE 
STREET, LONDON, E.v. 











NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies of all New Works of General Interest are added 
to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand in- 
creases,,and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 
Forthcoming Books as they are issued from the press. 


Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





The Books in Circulation at Mup1e’s SELEcT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s mney Barton — Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT ‘LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Street, & 2, Kine St., Coearsipe, 
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Sale of the Very Extensive and Valuable Library of the late ALDERMAN 
WILLIAM Boora, of Holly Bank, Cornbrook, Manchester. 


{Tr nl 

APES, DUNN, & PILCHER respectfully 
anvounce the receipt of instructions fr m the Executors of the late 
Alderman William Booth (Mayor of M nehester, 1871-3) to SELL by 
AUCTION, on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, : nd rive Following Days, at 11 
oclock prompt each morning, at the GALUGRY, CLARENCE STREET, 
MANCHESTER, the Valuable LIBRARY of BUUKS, collected chiefly by 
the brother of the late owner, Dr. B. W. Booth, of Swinton, comprising 
about 10,000 volumes, in almost every department of literature, including 
early printed books, books privately printed, and of very limited impres- 
sions ; jest-books, works on witchcraft, sporting. angling, and natural 
nistory, celebrated trials, topographical books, and works of local interes: ; 
books printed in, or relatiag to, Scotland and the Northern counties of 
Ei gland (vsvec ally Neweustie-on-Tyne) ; works relating to Chares I, and 
11, the Civil Wars, Mary Queen of Scots, and the Rebellions of 715 and 
1745; fine illustrated books, Americans, Bewickiana, Cruikshanki»na, 
Shaksperianu, Facetiae, &e. ; many scarce modern books. The publications 
of the Camden, Chetham, Hakluyt, Manx, and Percy Sucictics, the Abbots- 

ford and Bannatyne Clubs, &c. 

The whole may be publicly viewed on Thursday, February 14, and two 
following days, when Catalogues, price 2s, 6d. each, can be had at the 
Gallery; or can now be had on application to the AUCTIONEERS, No. 8, 
Clarence-street ; from K. HM, *UTION, 130, Portlaud-street ; or from T. DL. 
DAY, 53, Market-street, Manchester. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON, 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. 200, Une Shiiling, post 2d, extra. 


CALLED BACK. 
By HUGH CONWAY. 
Being Vol. I. of Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. Tenth to Fourteenth 
Thousand now ready. 
The public and press are unanimous in commendation of this wonderfully 
clever story. 


London; GrivviTH & FARRAN, St. Paul’'s-churchyard ; 
Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH; and atall Kailwsy Bookstalls. 








Just published, price 1s, 6d. 
A Letter to the Peers of the Realm on the 
Present Relation of Church and State, 
ITS PERILS ‘AND SAFEGUARDS. 
By Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, 


London: WILLIAM Rip@way, 169, Piccadilly. 


B.A. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo, price 3s, 6d., post-free. 


BovaueEt. By Wiuiam Baytey. 


“ There is no luck of elegant workmanship in this volume,” 
Spectator, 19 January. 


London : BAYLEY'S, 17, Cockspur-street. 


Price 23.; post-free,:2s. 3d. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE 
ET REVUE SUISSE, 


For FEBRUARY, 1834, CoNTAINS— 
I. EN PAYS SLAVES. Par M, A, DE VERDILHAC, 
Il, KAROUNA: Nouvelle hindoue, Par M. AUGUSTE GLARDON, 


IL. LA RELIGION, "INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE et les MGZURS au 
CANADA FRANCAIS, Par M, EUG, REVEILLAUD, 

MADAME d’EPINAY A GENEVE—1757-1759. Par MM. Lccien 
PEREY et GASTON MAuGRas. 

V. NICE et ses ENVIRONS, Par M. Louis FAVRE. 


VI. LA MARCHE NUPTIALE: Nouvelle. De M. BJURNSTJERNE 
BJGORNSON, . 


CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE, 
CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE, 
CHRONIQUE RUSSE, 
CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE, 
BULLETIN LITTERAIRE et BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 


Subscription, post-free, for the Year, 20s,; for Six Months, I1s.; 
payable in advance, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


IV. 


VIII. CHRONIQUE ITALIENNE, 
X. CHRONIQUE ANGLAISE, 
XL, CHRONIQUE SUISSE, 





Price Sixpence, now ready at all Booksellers’. 
A PRIZE of SEVEN GUINEAS is offered in 


THE YORKSHIRE ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY 


For FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS, 

ROUND YORKSHIRE with a DONKEY-CART. Chaps, I.—III. 
A NECKLACE of PROVERBS. 
SIC ITUR. 
INSECTS and their INFLUENCE upon MAN. 
THE TEMPTATION of MADGE CHARTERIS, Chaps. VII,—XI. 
AT KIRKSTALL ABBEY, 


LITERARY YORKSHIREMEN.—IL T. W. E i 
ny Sma EMYSS REID, Editor of the 


THE EDITOR'S ARTICLE.—IN the LIBRARY.—/ ‘CE 
imbosrer. N the RARY.—ART, SCIENCE, and 


MS yee 


With many Illustrations, 


*.* Nos. L., IL, IIL, containin . 188 and i 
free for 1s, 6d, in stamps, ia canny eee, Guat _ 


London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, 


Now ready, price Eighteenpence. Issued to Members Free of Charge, 
Vol. IL, Part I, for FEBRUARY, 1484, 


THE FOLK-LORE JOURNAL 
CONTAINING— 
IRISH STORIES and CHARMS. Ky the Hon. J. ABERCROMBY, 
VARIANT of the THREE NOODLES. By CHARLOTTE 8, BURNE. 
TURCOMAN FOLK-LORE. Communicated by WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 
MALAGASY FOLK-TALES, By the Rev. JAMES SIPREE, Junior, 
NOTES and QUERIES, 
NOTICES and NEWs. 
London: Published for the Folk-Lore Society, by 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


LESSONS FROM THE RISE AND FALL OF 
THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


BY J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 


Contents: I. INTRODUCTORY.—II. “TREASON and LOYALTY.”—III. “THE 
LIMITS of MORAL FORCE.”—IV. “THE LIMITS of PHYSICAL FORCE.”— 
V. “THE SOURCES of POPULAR ENTHUSIASM.”—YVI. “REPUBLICANISM: 
Form and Substance.” 

‘There is no writer now living who knows the Commonwealth period so well, or who is so far 
qualified to draw lessons from it for our own times. His little book is full of thought and noble 
teaching. It may be commended as a work of solid value and great political usefulness.”’—Echo. 

‘The biographer of Oliver Cromwell has turned to account his great knowledge of the hezoic 
period in the seventeenth century. . . We wish Mr. Picton would continue his lectures.’’ 

Academy. 

‘The production of a clear and robust thinker, written with great force and ability.’ 

Christian Life. 

‘Mr. Picton’s book is written with great vivacity and clearness, and is, perhaps, none the worse, 

on the whole, because it glows with boundless enthusiasm for the great Protector.’’—Christian World. 


Loxpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Casrre Srreer, Horsory; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





7 H. SMITH & SON’S 


W. HH. 





SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 





1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smiru & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

8.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
«London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subseribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least éwice as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 





Tzxms ror Sunscriptions, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information can be obtained at 
any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 
VOICE from the NILE, and other 


A Poems. By the late JAMES THOMSON (“B, V.”). With a Portrait, 
and Memoir of the Author. 
*,* A few Large-paper Copies, w:th Proof Portrait, price 12s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
VANE’S STORY, and other Poems. 5s. 
THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, and other Poems. 
HSSAYS and PHANTASIES. 6s, 


—— 





Now ready, price 6s. 


1884. 
Now KeEaDY. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Publication, price 59s., elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


ri al TrHVYe yo +m Va Al 

r HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 

KINGDOM : a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Ky EDWARD WALFORD, M.A.,, late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford, Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
together with a Record of ‘the Patronage at their disposal, the Offiecs which 
= oy or have held, their Town Addresses, Country Kesidences, 
Dlubs, &c. 


5s 





London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. London ;: REEVES & TURNER, 195, Strand. 
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trait, 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Y PROF. J. EK. THOROLD ROGERS, 


SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES: 


the Undercurrent of —_ History. 2 vols., 8vo, 258. 








REV. HILDERIC FRIEND. 


FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. 
tra vols., 8vo, 21s, 
BY JAMES STANLEY LITTLE, late of the “ Natal Mercury.” 
SOUTH AFRICA: a Sketch-Book of Men, 
Manners, and Facts. With an Appendix on the Present Situation in 


the South African Colonies (Transvaal, Zululand, Bechuanaland, the 
Boer Mission, &c.). 2 vols., 8vo, 2 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS" 
BY PROF. MAX MULLER. 


Deutsche Liebe (German Lobe): 


Tllus- 








Fragments from the ee of an Alien. Crown — whole vellum, 5s. 





. CHAS. W. STUBB! 


THE LAND “and. the LABOURERS: a 


Record of Facts and Experiments in Cottage Farming and Co-operative 
Agriculture. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CHRIST and DEMOCRACY. 


“The book is particularly valuable as a clear statement of the views held 
by a prominent mem of the Broad-Church School with regard to the 
right attitude of the Church in political and social questions.” 

Cambridge Review. 

** Broad, liberal, and sympathetic, they display a keen insight into the 
social needs of our day.”— Daily News. 


rd Edition, now ready, of Sir GEO. Ww. cox’s (Bart ) 


LITTLE CYCLOPAEDIA of COMMON 


THINGS, Fully Illustrated. Pp. 664, large Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“Has deservedly reached a third edition. For handy reference and in- 
formation on subjects of common interest it is to be preferred to the big 
encyclopaedias, You get an ae pl yen the raw 
materials and p of fact ‘i pplications of 
science, and the main facts of natural ao, chemistry, aa most other 
departments of knowledge within brief compass. e numerous 
illustrations ore often a material help in clearing away “difficulties and mis- 
apprehensions that widely oun with regard | to common things. 
The volume has also the i m of being remarkably 
cheap.”—Scotaman. 
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PAINTING. 
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By AUSTEN PEMBER. 
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with the doctrine which he expounds, anid makes if 
as plain as it can be made without becoming other 
than it is.’’ 


MESSRS. MACLEHOSE & SONS’ 
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AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D,, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains 
for Scotland. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, Third Thousand, price 10s. 6d. 


“*A book rich in the results of speculative study, 
broad in its intellectual grasp, and happy in its 
original suggestiveness. ‘To Dr. Caird we are in- 
debted for a subtle and masterly presentation of 
Hegel’s philosophy in its solution of the problem 
of religion. In addition to the literary skill which 
places his propositions in their brightest light, and 
an earnestness of purpose which at times rises into 
genuine eloquence, he possesses two qualifications 
which specially fit him for his work—a spirit ef 
reverence which places him in sympathy with 
mystical and intuitional minds, and an intellectual 
vigour which enables him to stand side by side 
with the ablest thinkers, to view the utmost border 
of their extended range of vision, and, while he 
treats them with chivalrous faimess, to grapple 
with their arguments.’ —Ldinburgh Review. 

“Tt is the business of the reviewer to give some 
notion of the book which he reviews, either by a 
condensation of its contents or by collecting the 
cream in the shape of short selected passages ; but 
this cannot be done with a book like the one before 
us, of which the argument does not admit of con- 
densation, and which is all cream. The 
most valuable book of its kind that has appeared.” 

Academy. 

“Tt is remarkable also for its marvellous power 
of exposition and gracious subtlety of thought. 
Hegelianism has never appeared so attractive as it 
appears in the clear and fluent pages of Principal 
Caird.’’—Spectator. 

“This is in many respects a remarkable book, 
and perhaps the most important contribution to 
the subject with which it deals that has been mace 
in recent years.’’—JDind. 


KANT AND HIS ENGLISH 
CRITICS: 


A Comparison of Critical and Empirical 
Philosophy. 


By JOHN WATSON, M.A., LL.D., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy i in Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“Decidedly the best exposition of Kant which 

We cannot too strongly 

’—Saturday Review. 

“C’est Vauvre d'un penseur et dun maitre. 
Nous avons lu le livre de M. Ww atson avec 


un vif intérét et une grande sympathie.’ 


Pevue Philosophique. 
“This book is written with cl ess and pre- 
author is thoroughly impregnated 


The late Mr. T. H. Green, in the Academy. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative of 
his Life. By his SON. 

Mr. Watts was associated for half a cent with all 
the leading literary and artistic characters of his time— 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Hood, Leslie, Con- 
stable, Etty, De la Roche, Ary Scheffer, Deveria. 

. Pleasant, however, as this picture is, and 
nindal es rectally as is all that is written in this "pook 
th of and by the mother of its author, its main in- 

terest, perhaps, may be said to lie in the sketches and 
anecdotes which will be found in it of the many distin- 
guished and remarkable men with whom Alaric Watts 
rubbed shoulders. These volumes, in fact, are full of 
that sort of writing which has recently made reminis- 
cernces so deserved! opular. Mrs. Alaric Watts’ 
sketch of Wordsworth is one of the best we have ever 
read, and will bear comparison even with Carlyle’s 
graphic etching. The passages in Mr. Watts’ book 
h we should like to quote are 30 numerous that we 

are fairly at a loss which to select.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Open the pages where we may, some anecdote, allu- 
sion, or i'lustration of character is sure to arrest atten- 
tion.””— Athenaeum. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 


THE COURT of the TUILERIES, 


from the Restoration to the Flight of Leute 
Philippe. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE LADY 
JACKSON, Author of ‘The Old Régime,” &c. 


Ready this day, at every Library. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and 
NAVARRE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and I. By 
Madame CAMPAN. An entirely New and Re 
vised Edition, with Additional Notes. With Six- 
teen fine Illustrations on Steel. 2 vols., 30s. 
Second Edition of the Reprint. 

“Madame Campan’s position was undoubtedly unsur- 
passed for this process of collection, holding from an 
— veriod the position of first lady-in-waiting to the 

beautiful and muc h-maligned Queen Mary Antoinette, 
and moving all her life in those Court circles where, 
for good or for bad, history is formed by the fashions 
and foibles of those surrounding the throne.”’ 

Daily Telegraph. 

“Deeply interesting memoirs. Among the sixteen 
plates are two 2 ortraits on steel of Marie 
Antoinette.”—G. A. 8., in lllustrated London News. 


In 2 vols., 24s. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S ‘“ THE 
GIRL of the PERIOD.” 
“A woman writing of women and woman-like crea- 


tures with that delig tful dash of spite which no man 
ever possessed.”’— Vanity Fair. 


“Everyone of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s essays stings, yet 
they are so vivid and powerful, so full of knowledge of 
the world and its ways, that none can read them without 

admiration.” —~society. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE teil IN 
PALACE GARDEN 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “The Senior Partner,” &c. 
3 vols. 


“** Susan Drummond’ contains one of the best charac- 
ters Mrs. Riddell has ever drawn.” — Athenaeum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“ HEAPS OF MONEY,” &c. 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. 


NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,” “N 
Thing,” &c. 3 vols. a ieee 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF 
EDEN.” 


THE KNAVE of HEARTS. By 


Mrs. DIEHL, Author of “The Garden of Eden,” 


&c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY & Son, — ow Busliagten-ct.. London, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0’S 


ie. & ‘DP. 


Demy 8vo, with Etched Portrait and Facsimiles of 
Pencil Sketches, 14s. 


LIFE of SIR DAVID 
WEDDERBURN, Bart., M.P. 


Comets from his Journals apa Writings by his 
Sister, Mrs. E. H. PERCTV. 


y 8vo, , cloth, 21s. 


A CAT HOLIC DICTIONARY. 


Containing some Account of the Doctrine, Disci- 

pline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious 
om ol of the Catholic Church. By — E. 
ADDIS and THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A 


in 2 parts, cloth, 30 


DURUY'S HISTORY of ROME 
and the ROMAN PEOPLE. 


Edited by Professor MAHAFFY. With nearly 
3,000 Illustrations. 
= There couid be no better present to a student.”—TZim 
** We are gid to se+ such a work made accessible to Engi ish readers.” 
“ This sp'endid work.”—Daily News, Athenneum, 
“*The type i+ clear, the engravings. always appropriately svlected, are 
admirable, and the maps excellent.”"— Morning FP ost. 
“* As sumptuous in form as it is able in character.” 
British Quarterly Review, 


Third Edition, 18mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. 


and other Poems. By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author 
of “ Vignettes in Rhyme,” &c. 

“There are not many whose verse can bs read with such unfailing plea- 
sure by anyone who has an ear for pleasant and melodious lines and an eye 
for pictures so lightly and gracefully touched-in as the figures on a Watteau 
fan or a — saucer.”—St. James's Guzette. 

“Allt dmi f this hed and gentle verse-writer wijl be 
glad to nn these delicate and artistic fancies in so pleasant and, con- 
venient a form. Mr. Dobson is the most delightful poet of our = 








uardian, 
5 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, each 5s. 


ENGLISH VERSE. 
Edited by W. J. LINTON and R. H. STODDARD. 
I, CHAUCER to BURNS. Ready. 
II. TRANSLATIONS, 


III. LYRICS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY,” 


IV. DRAMATIC SCENES and CHARACTERS. 


tS hortly. 
V. BALLADS and ROMANCES. Shortly. 
Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SONGS UNSUNG. 


By LEWIS MORRIS, Author of “The Epic of 
ades,” &c. 

“Some of the more important pieces make almost equal and very high 
demands alike on my sympathy and my admiration, and I hope you may 
long be enabled to cherish the enviable gift of finding utterance for truths 
so deep in forms of so much power and beauty.” 

Letter from Mr, GLADSTONE. 
MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


THE LOVES of VANDYCK: 
a Tale of Genoa. By J. W. GILBART-SMITH. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“The writer of the sm.li volume before us is known for his smooth and 
beautiful verse, and .here are pxssages here fully equal to his revutation. 
One uniform measure is not adopted, the leading metre being varied by the 
iutroduction of some charming lyrical pass»ges. ee 


1 crown 8vo, cloth, 3 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY, 
ond other Poems. By EMMA MARIE CAIL- 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SOCRATES and the 
ATHENIANS: 


an Apology. By HENRY BLECKLY. 
Smell crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ACROSS the HILLS. 


By FRANCES MARY OW. OWEN. 


THE NATIONALISATION 
of the LAND. 


By SAMUEL SMITH, M.P. 


MR. meme GEORGE’S NEW WORK. 
ird Thousand. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By HENRY GEORGE, Antnoe of “Progress and 
Poverty.” Crown 8vo, cloth , 5s 
“ A new work by the author of * Progress and i poverty” is certain to secure 
a very large number of ers. Mr. George is beyona all question a writer 
of very remarkable powers. His style is lucid, vigorous, eioquent, incisive. 
. » Noone can deny his fertility of literary resource, his extensive com- 
mand of home! y and apt illustration, his fervent social sympathies. his 
powers cf vigorous invective, his capacity for indignant denunciation.” 


‘imes., 

“* Mr. George’s new book will be read.and will make converts. He is an 

opponent of the existing social order who will have to be met. He is a poet 

and sees visions ; he is an enthusiast and dreams noble dreams. He is full 

of the best fee lings ; possessed with the enthusiasm of hamanity, and able 
to awaken it in his Teaders. He has a clear v.sion, too, fur preset evi's 


Daily News. 
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VOYAGES of DISCOVERY ; in the ARCTIC 


and ANTARCTIC SEAS, and ROUND the WORLD: being Personal 
Narratives of Attempts to Reach the North and South Poles ; und of an 
Open-Hoat Expedition up the Wellington Channel in Search of Sir Jobn 
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Majesty’s Boat ** Forlorn under the Command of the —. 
To which sre added an Auto phy, Appendix, Portraits. Maps. 
numerous Illustrations, By Depty-loepretor-General R. wcoWMCR, 
R.N., F.R.C.8., Chief Medical Officer, and G to the 
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THE LIFE of PETER the GREAT. By 


EUGENE SCHUY!'ER, Author of “ Turkestan.” With Portrait and 
Map. 2 vols., demy Svo, 32s, 





To be published immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 


KHEDIVES and PASHAS: Sketches of 


Contemporary Egyptian Rulers and Statesmen, By AN OLD EGYPTIAN 
RESIDENT, 


1, The EX-KHEDIVE ISMAIL.—2, The KHEDIVE—3. ARABI.— 
4. RIAZ PASHA.—5. NUBAR PASHA.—6, CHERIF PASHA.—7. The 
CHERIF MINISTRY.—8. Some CONSULS-GENERAL. 


THE RIVER CONGO, from its Mouth to 


Bolobo. With a General Seaaien of the Natural History and 
Anthropology of its Western Basin. By H. H. JOHNSTON, F.Z.S. 
With numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations, and a New Map of 
the Congo from its Mouth to Bolobo. 1 vol. , demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
One Guinea. (Nearly ready. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Sir Frederic Leighton, President of the 
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Photographer, Park-l»ne Studio, to produce a Monthly Series of absolutely 
permanent PHOTU-ENGRAVINGS, entitled 


ARTISTS AT HOME. 


Mr. J. P. MAYALL has been h 4 with pe fon to 
number of the leading Painters, Sculptors, Arcuit. cts, ard ny a 
the day in their studios or in their homes while surrounded by the pictures, 
sculptures, and other objects of art which characterise those places. 
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wrapper. In MUNTHLY PARTS, price TIVE SHILLINGS each Part. 


The FIRST PART, ready March Ist, will contain :— 
Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. T. WEBSTER, R.A. W.C. MARSHALL, R.A. 
V. C. PRINSEP, A.R.A. 
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SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s, 


THE CRUISE of the “FALCON”: a2 


Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton Yacht. By E. F. KNIGHT, 
Barrister-at-Law. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 

“It isa decided and most refreshing novelty to find a barrister-at-law 
telling how he took a yaw! of thirty tons over ‘many thousand miles of 
stormy water.’ Very well indeed does Mr. Knight d-scribe his sea 
voyages and his journey by land and river.”—Saturday Review. 
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OLD BOSTON: a Romance of the Time of 


the War of Independence, By A. DE GRASSE STEVENS. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 3.8. 6d. | Nearly ready. 


RICHER than WEALTH: a Novel. 3 vols., 


crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


THE IRISH BIRTHDAY-BOOK: Selec- 
tions from the Speeches =e Writings of Irish Men and Women, both 
Catholic and Protestant. rranged by MELUSINE. Smal! post Svo, 
bound in Irish linen, with Desig in Gold, 5s. C y- 


SOUND BODIES for our BOYS and GIRLS. 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE, Author of “* How to Get Strong and How to 
Stay so.” With Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. (Ready. 


NEW WORK by MARION HARLAND, Author of ** Common Sense in the 
Household,’ a work which has the extraordinary sale of 125,000 
copies in America.—Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 270, 5s. 
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Practical and Inexpensive Receipts. By MARION HARLAND. 
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LITERATURE. 
Social Problems. By Henry George. 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tue new book by the author of Progress and 
Poverty will doubtless be read with much 
interest on this side of the Atlantic. The name 
of Mr. Henry George is now a familiar one to 
both sections of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
they really have no reason to be ashamed of 
so robust and genial a son, sadly misguided on 
many points though he is. Enthusiasts there 
will always be with an easy method of curing 
social discontent—men who do not take suf- 
ficient account of the difficulties and real con- 
ditions by which life is circumscribed, and 
who dream that by uttering a new formula 
the gathering evils of the world can be 
charmed away. Naturally, it is to be re- 
gretted that such men have not more of the 
judicial faculty, which can see all the sides of 
a complicated question. But enthusiasm and 
the judicial faculty are seldom associated in 
the same mind; and, as we cannot do without 
the enthusiast, let us be thankful for Mr. 
George, who is a sincere and noble man, 
proclaiming earnestly what he believes to be 
saving truth. 

For those who may think of reading this 
book we hope it is unnecessary to state that 
Mr. George has no sympathy with the blood- 
red anarchy which seeks to overturn altar and 
family and all the existing institutions of 
civilised society. Instead of disturbing the 
sacred traditions, Mr. George is evidently a 
man of strong religious faith, who in all sin- 
cerity supports his theories of social reform 
with quotations from Scripture. Throughout 
his book there runs a vein of cheerful 
optimism; of the cynicism and scepticism 
which mark so many of the revolutionary class 
there is scarcely a trace. Nor can we agree 
with those who think that Mr. George’s pet 
idea, which here re-appears, of the nationalisa- 
tion of land by the confiscation of rent is a 
dangerous one. In a country like ours such a 
proposal is so extravagant and unpractical 
that it may be dismissed as harmless. The 
real danger seems to be of a very different 
kind—the danger, namely, that the colossal 
blunder of Mr. George may hide from us the 
valuable truths or suggestions of truth that 
may undoubtedly be found in this book. 

Social Problems consists of twenty-two 
chapters, each of which treats of a phase of 
our social condition. It is written from the 
American standpoint, and a number of ques- 
tions are discussed which can be*rightly 
appreciated only by those who have an in- 
timate acquaintance with American affairs. 
But most of it will be quite as interesting to 
Englishmen as to Americans. The treatment 
is more popular than in Progress and Poverty ; 
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it is less laboured and controversial, and, it 
must be said, less sophistical. The book is 
marked by the same eloquence, the same sym- 
pathy with the claims of labour, and the 
same wide and often true insight into the 
great industrial movements of our time. In 
these qualities, and not in his theory of the 
land, lies the strength of Mr. George. He 
has evidently been a shrewd and sympathetic 
observer of the social condition of his own 
country and of ours. He is inspired with the 
poetry of labour, often tragic to a terrible 
degree ; he has felt its pathos, and knows its 
dreary monotony, and its subjection to vast 
economic influences over which it has no con- 
trol—all the anarchy, in short, that results 
from the free play of individualism and of 
unrestricted competition. Mr. George has 
watched with his own eyes the effects of the 
most extraordinary development of industry 
and population that the world has ever seen. 
While the people of the British Islands have 
been carrying their energy to every part of 
the world, their relatives in America have 
been overspreading a great continent teeming 
with resources untouched by human hands. 
For a long time the belief was supreme, 
especially in America, that this movement, so 
unfettered by the evil conditions of the old 
society, would secure universal abundance and 
contentment over all the area which it em- 
braced. This belief has in recent years 
received a painful shock. In America colossal 
fortunes are growing up alongside the most 
hopeless poverty ; combinations of capitalists 
control not labour alone, but the Government 
and the Press; labour is precarious, and has to 
endure long hours and monotonous drudgery. 
Industrial crises, leading to long-continued 
depression and to railway war, have awakened 
the Americans to the fact that the social mil- 
lennium is not yet come. Under these circum- 
stances it was natural that many should begin 
to question the accepted theories, and to 
listen favourably to a new social panacea. 
Mr. George appeared as the spokesman of the 
general discontent ; and he is now the foremost 
prophet of the revolt against the social and 
economic principles which have prevailed in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. 

While it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
George is performing a most useful function 
in thus proclaiming the weak points of our 
social system, most of his readers must find in 
his great remedy a melancholy disproportion 
between the means and the end. Mr. George 
founds his land theory on the principle that 
all men have an “equal and unalienable 
right to the use and benefit of natural oppor- 
tunities ”’—that is, to the land, in which such 
opportunities are embodied. He will not 
tolerate any half-way scheme for the regula- 
tion of the land system ; that would be a weak 
compromise between right and wrong; he 
will have no private property in land. At the 
same time, he does not propose any equal 
division of the land or any compulsory change 
in existing occupancy. ‘All it is necessary 
to do is to abolish all other forms of taxation 
until the weight of taxation rests upon the 
value of land irrespective of improvements, 
and takes rent for the public benefit.” His 
scheme is substantially the same as in Pro- 
gress and Poverty, and need not be further 
explained here. Mr. George is in no way 
deterred by the objection that it would be 





very unfair to relieve the great capitalist and 
impose such a tax as he proposes on the hard- 
working American farmer who owns his land. 
The small American landowner, he maintains, 
will die out before the process of aggregation. 
His reasoning in support of this (chap. xx.) is 
very inconclusive, but there can be no doubt 
that Mr. George’s scheme would accelerate 
the process. Mr. George’s great argument in 
support of his scheme is that it would take 
the taxes off production, which would thus 
greatly increase and afford scope for an 
indefinite expansion of labour. In_ this 
country, however, our natural opportunities— 
in other words, our land—is strictly limited. 
One cannot see that there is room in this 
country for an indefinite expansion of labour ; 
and we have seen that every expansion of 
labour has been followed by an expansion of 
population, which has gone far to deprive the 
working-man of any advantage that he might 
otherwise have gained. In fact, now that Mr. 
George has gained the car of the working-men, he 
cannot do better than give them a few lectures 
on providence, self-control, and other kindred 
virtues, by which the best of their own class 
and the bulk of the middle classes have been 
able to raise themselves. Such commonplace 
virtues do not afford a solution of the whole 
question. They are only part of the solution, 
but they are indispensable; and, as Mr. George 
has hitherto omitted to say anything about 
them to his numerous readers, they will be 
good subjects for his next book. 

It is to be hoped that the inadequacy of 
Mr. George’s solution will not serve as an 
excuse for under-estimating the gravity of 
the problem. The question of the land and 
many other social questions are coming to the 
front, and the State will have to face them. 
We have been hitherto more alive to political 
than to social reform, the latter having been 
too frequently comprehended under the elastic 
formula of Jatssez faire, and so neglected. On 
all such matters, political as well as social, 
Mr. George is full of striking and suggestive 
observations. His pet theory of the land 
covers only a limited portion of his book; 
the reader moves profitably forward over 
many chapters of it without coming in sight 
of his eccentricities on that subject. Here is 
a passage from the chapter on “ Political 
Dangers,’’ which suggests a striking future 
for the American Republic :— 


‘* Forms count for little. The Romans expelled 
their kings, and continued to abhor the very 
name of king. But under the name of Caesars 
and Imperators, that at first meant no more 
than our ‘boss,’ they crouched before tyrants 
more absolute than kings. We have already, 
under the popular name of ‘ bosses,’ developed 
political Caesars in municipalities and states. 
If this development continues, in time there 
will come « national boss. We are young, but 
we are growing. The day may arrive when 
the ‘Boss of America’ will be to the modern 
world what Caesar was to the Roman world.” 


This event is not so improbable as may 
appear at the first blush. The art which 
won the greatness of Rome was that of war; 
and it was natural that, when the final 
struggle for power came, the greatest military 
chief of the day should seize the highest 
place. In Anglo-Saxon America, on the other 
hand, money-getting is the supreme function 
which commands the possession of power and 
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influence, political, social, and economic. If 
the head of vast industrial corporations, by 
his control of railways, telegraphs, land, 
newspapers, judges, and congressmen (for the 
great American boss impartially sweeps all 
the big fish into his net) can gather into his 
hand the essentials of power, why should he 
not also claim its forms? It might be a 
desirable simplification of government, as the 
people would then know with whom they 
have to deal. 

Here is a totally different specimen, from 
the chapter on ‘‘ Two Opposing Tendencies”? : 
‘* Never since great estates were eating out the 
heart of Rome has the world ever seen such 
enormous fortunes as are now arising, and 
never more utter proletarians. In the paper 
which contained a many-column account of the 
Vanderbilt ball, with its gorgeous dresses and 
its wealth of diamonds, with its profusion of 
roses, costing two dollars each, and its precious 
wines flowing like water, I also read a brief 
item telling how, at a police station near by, 
thirty-nine persons—eighteen of them women 
—had sought shelter, and how they were all 
marched into court next morning, and sent for 
six months to prison. ‘The women,’ said the 
item, ‘shricked and sobbed bitterly as they 
were carried to prison.’ Christ was born of 
a woman. And to Mary Magdalene he turned 
in tenderest blessing. But such vermin have 
some of these human creatures, made in God’s 
image, become, that we must shovel them off 
to prison without being too particular.” 


In conclusion, it must again be said that 
Mr. George has written a book of power, 
which, apart from his great panacea, is both 
interesting and instructive. Naturally, it will 
not produce such an impression as Progress and 
Poverty. But the treatment is freer and more 
popular; and it has far less of the elaborate 
sophistry on economic topics that disfigure so 
many of the pages of his former volume. In 
short, Mr. (icorge is no political economist; he 
is the spokesman of millions of honest and 
hard-working men and women who suffer under 
the Anglo-Saxon régime of individualism and 
unlimited competition ; he is a prophet who 
has arisen to warn us of gathering social 
evil, and as such he has a message of consider- 
able value to deliver. With this passage 
from his concluding chapter all will agree :— 


‘* Here, it seems to me, is the gist and meaning 
of the great social problems of our time. More 
is given to us than to any people at any time 
before, and, therefore, more is required of us. 
We have made, and still are making, enormous 
advances on material lines ; it is necessary that 
we commensurately advance on moral lines. 
Civilisation, as it progresses, requires a higher 
conscience, a keener sense of justice, a warmer 
brotherhood, a wider, loftier, truer public 
spirit.” 
T. Kirxer. 








‘‘ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERs.”’ 
Addison. By W.J.Courthope. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Covrrnore’s short monograph on Addison 
is necessarily more than three parts critical 
and historical, the exposition of Addison’s 
influence on his generation being its main 
theme. The merits of the work are such as 
Mr. Courthope has given us good reason to 
expect—clear and orderly statement, con- 
scientious fullness and accuracy of detail, 
sobriety of judgment. He knows the period 
well, and he masses his illustrations of 





Addison’s social, political, and literary sur- 
roundings with really luminous effect. 

Were it not for a curious passage in his 
opening chapter, in which he apparently dis- 
sents from those who believe in the possibility 
of ‘‘taking a positive and scientific view of 
human affairs,’ one would be inclined to 
number Mr. Courthope himself among the 
positive and scientific students of history. 
His tone is uniformly scientific. There is 
little or no story to tell. Biographical materials 
are exceptionally scanty in the case of Addison. 
Mr. Courthope does not narrate ; he expounds 
and discusses. There is very little personal 
interest in his sketch; he does not enter into 
competition with Macaulay or Thackeray. 
It is an historical problem of cause and effect 
(that is to say, a scientific problem) which he 
announces at the outsct as his chief concern— 
namely, the reconciliation of wit with virtue 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and the exact 
share of Addison in the achievement. Every 
school-boy knows Macaulay’s cloquent pane- 
gyric on Addison as the chief instrument of 
this reconciliation. Mr. Courthope expressly 
undertakes to exhibit fully the grounds of 
Macaulay’s verdict, by picturing the state of 
morals and manners among the upper classes, 
the lower classes, and the middle classes when 
the Tatler and the Spectator appeared, and the 
various literary agencies that were then at 
work. He regards Addison as ‘“‘the chicf 
architect of public opinion in the eighteenth 
century,”’ and his mode of justifying the con- 
clusion is eminently scientific. And yct he 
separates himself off in a very pointed manner 
from ‘the scientific historians” because they 
‘* represent the eighteenth century as a period 
of sheer destruction,” and because it is a 
grave injustice ‘‘ to treat the great imaginative 
writers of any age as if they were only 
mechanical agents in an evolution of thought.” 

There is not, one may venture to think, 
quite so much difference of opinion between 
Mr. Courthope and the mysterious unnamed 
‘« scientific historians ” as he seems to suppose. 
They do not, as scicntific, ignore the actual 
influence of individuals on society; and Mr. 
Courthope does not, as anti-scientific, represent 
Addison as a spontaneous generator of public 
opinion, a creator of public opinion out of 
nothing. He does, it is true, here and there 
in set statements slightly exaggerate Addison’s 
individual influence, speaking as if that influ- 
ence were identical with the influence of the 
Tatler and the Spectator, and as if these 
periodicals stood alone among the moral 
agencies of the time; but, when we come to 
the special chapter on the TZuatler and the 
Spectator, we find that Mr. Courthope does 
ample justice to Steele, and fully recognises 
that Addison’s influence was only one among 
many tending in the same direction. 

“It was doubtless Addison’s fine workmanship 
and admirable method which carried to perfec- 
tion the style of writing initiated in the atler. 
Yet there is scarcely a department of essay- 
writing developed in the Spectator which does 
not trace its origin to Steele.” 

This is perfectly just, except that the reserva- 
tion implied in “scarcely” might be dis- 
pensed with. Inventive originality was not 
among Addison’s gifts. The value to his 
more cautious nature of the alliance with such 
a man as Steele—a man of infinite devices, 
restless, enterprising, an intrepid pioncer into 
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new fields where his friend might follow with 
his exquisite workmanship when the certainty 
of success had been experimentally proved— 
the value of Stecle’s alliance to Addison is 
seldom fully acknowledged; but in one of his 
chapters Mr. Courthope makes as ample 
acknowledgment as Stcele’s warmest admirer 
could wish. He allows, perhaps, a little 
more than is fair to Addison’s share of Sir 
Roger de Coverley ; not, of course, more than 
is fair to the exquisite lightness of the 
humorist’s touch, for that is incomparable, 
but more than is fair as regards the concep- 
tion. Subtract kindly Steele’s contribution 
from the Sir Roger of the Spectator, and the 
residue is a portrait in the same vein of 
satirical humour with the Tory Foxhunter of 
the Freeholder. My. Courthope sees in Addi- 
son’s papers a certain kindliness for what was 
beautiful in the feudal ideal, and gives him 
the credit of intending by his portrait of Sir 
Roger to reconcile town and country. We 
may well doubt whether the Tory squires 
of the time felt much obliged to the 
Spectator even for the number describing Sir 
Roger’s patriarchal relations with his servants, 
the first and the least maliciously humorous of 
Addison’s papers on the subject, probably 
designed, as the present writer has elsewhere 
suggested, to maintain continuity with Steele’s 
original conception, and let it down softly. 
Still, Mr. Courthope goes much farther than 
is usual in his acknowledgment of Stecle’s 
literary importance, and that is something to 
be thankful for. Only why is there no 
mention of Steele side by side with Addison 
as an ‘‘architect of public opinion”? 
Addison’s claim to this honour rests solely on 
their joint work in the Zatler and the Spec- 
tator. It is, of course, a nice question to 
settle their respective claims as factors in the 
formation of a healthier public opinion, secing 
that the one originated the idea of the 
periodical and the various kinds of essays, 
while the other was greatly his superior in 
wit and in literary execution. Nevertheless, 
Steele was the originator; Addison, with all 
his superiority of literary genius, was, con- 
paratively speaking, if Mr. Courthope will 
pardon the expression, the ‘ mechanical 
agent.’”’ Steele took the lead even in praising 
Milton. And, although his literary faculty 
was of a much more ordinary and less dis- 
tinguished kind, it was sufficiently distin- 
guished to make the reputation of the Zatler 
before Addison joined him. But the gravest 
injustice that Mr. Courthope commits towards 
Steele is ascribing to his coadjutor the creation 
of ‘‘ the ideal of Woman, as she is represented 
in the Spectator, adding grace, charity, and 
refinement to domestic life.” Addison’s ideal 
of Woman scems to me to be much nearer that 
of Pope in the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock ”’—a vastly 
amusing and delightful creature, adding an 
inexhaustible theme for gay ridicule to the 
life of the superior creature, Man. It was 
the generous and chivalrous Steele, a pattern 
of conjugal devotion, if not of absolute fidelity, 
that rose superior to the conventional Queen 
Anne way of regarding women. 

Mr. Courthope devotes a chapter to Addison’s 
quarrel with Pope, and handles the subject 
with great patience and fairness—still, 1 ven- 
ture to think, with a little more than fairness 
to Addison, and a little less than fairness to 
Pope. He will not allow that the famous 
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portrait of “Atticus” is ‘“‘altogether un- 
true,” but he lays stress on the fact that 
nearly all the evidence in favour of the truth 
of the portrait comes from Pope himself, and 
so from a tainted quarter. Now this is not 
strictly the case. The strongest evidence on 
Pope’s side is the fact that Addison’s partisans, 
with all their admiration for his pure and 
spotless character, his serene and dignified 
temper, have never been able to blur a line 
of the satire by adducing from Addison’s life 
one instance of warm unprejudiced praise, 
generous friendship, or straightforward hos- 
tility. The portrait is in thorough keeping 
with everything that we know about Addison ; 
if it had been false, we can hardly believe 
that no inconsistency would have revealed 
itself. Addison gets too much benefit from 
the ‘‘ moral twist” in Pope when the case 
against him is made to rest entirely on the 
evidence of this damaged witness. Pope’s 
failings were really as superficial as Addison’s 
virtues. De Quincey once declared that he 
had at his command the materials to show, 
when the opportunity presented itself, that 
Addison was more to blame and Pope more 
in the right than was commonly supposed. 
The opportunity never did present itself; but 
the materials are sufficiently on the surface to 
make it clear to anyone who thinks it worth 
while to follow the course of the quarrel that 
the last word on the subject has not been 
said by Mr. Elwin. Mr. Courthope takes a 
much fairer view of Pope’s character than 
was done by his predecessor in editing, but he 
passes over too slightly the shabby attack 
which Addison allowed or encouraged a member 
of the “little senate” to make upon Pope in 
the Guardian. This is not generally regarded 
as an attack only because all the circum- 
stances have not been focussed. There was 
more in it than mere “cold mention” of 
Pope, and ‘glowing panegyric,” or, as I 
should call it, shameless puffery, of Ambrose 
Philips. It was really, in all the circum- 
stances, an obvious attack, of the very kind 
that Pope, in his satire, declared to be char- 
acteristic of Addison—the attack indirect and 


by implication. W. Minto. 








The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited 
by G. L. Gomme. ‘‘ Manners and Customs.” 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Mx. Gomme must be congratulated on the 
success which has attended the first volume 
of his collection of extracts from the honoured 
monthly of our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers. The social manners and customs of 
bygone ages are subjects which he has studied 
with enthusiasm for many years, and he has 
been well advised in beginning this series of 
classified selections from the Gentleman’s with 
a volume in which his special knowledge of 
the subject has led him to reject the worthless 
and to retain what is only of permanent 
value. If the theories which its contributors 
evolved have been not unfrequently rejected 
by a more critical generation of antiquaries, 
the facts which they recorded for its columns 
were the results of their own observation of 
the people among whom they lived. The 
customs which they chronicled had been their 
companions from youth to age; the manners 
which they described were those with which 


they had been familiar from their earliest 
youth. The value of this work will lie in 
the fact that it is a selection by a competent 
critic of the personal observations of a set of 
men who were scattered all over England, 
and were engaged in noting the events which 
passed under their own eyes. Mr. Gomme 
has printed in his Introduction a list of the 
names of the chief writers whose contribu- 
tions he has selected for the honour of repro- 
duction, and has furnished a few details as to 
their labours in other branches of literature. 
These particulars will prove of considerable 
use to the student, and might, we venture to 
think, have been extended with advantage. 
The ingenious note of John Carey on the 
“ancient game” of Ovid, as illustrated by 
one still played in Ireland, would come home 
with more conviction tothe mind of the reader 
were he informed that its writer was well 
known in his day from his studies of the 
writers of Rome and Greece. The com- 
munication from John Coleridge on the 
customs of shepherds—a typical communica- 
tion by a country student of 125 years ago— 
would be read with more interest by anyone 
conversant with his relationship to 8. T. 
Coleridge. 

By far the most valuable section of the 
volume—it covers exactly fifty pages—relates 
to the series of City pageants which solemnised 
the entrance into the chief magistracy of the 
City of London of the successive Lord Mayors 
for nearly a century and a half. When Mr. 
John Nichols, the editor of the magazine, was 
collecting in his eightieth year the materials 
for his history of the progresses of the British 
Solomon, he was naturally led into an excur- 
sion on the City ceremonies, in which the 
Stuart Sovereigns often took the chief part. 
He communicated his investigations to the 
journal under his charge, and by means of its 
columns was enabled to ransack the libraries 
of the principal book collectors of his day. 
The result was the fullest description yet pub- 
lished of the volumes, many of them of ex- 
ceeding scarcity, which described these civic 
entertainments. Their interest is widespread ; 
they illustrate the municipal and dramatic 
history of the times, as well as the varying 
tastes and feelings which animated all classes 
of London society at different epochs. The 
earliest of these works were written by such 
authors as Peele and Middleton, and from 
their hands the task of composition gradually 
passed in a descending scale into those of 
Taubman and Elkanah Settle. With this 
exception, and with the omission of a short 
article on the cries of London—a subject on 
which every well-educated child knows that 
poor Hone in his Year-books took especial 
delight—the articles relate to country life; 
and to our mind the description of the 
manners and customs of Herefordshire in 
1819 carries off the palm for interest. This 
shrewd observer of the every-day life around 
him made good use of his opportunities, and 
knew how to describe with accuracy, but 
without malice, what he witnessed from day 
to day. The large parties on Sunday after- 
noons to play at foot-ball or cricket have gone 
out of fashion ; but it is as true now in Wales 
and its borders as it was seventy years ago 
that in law-suits ‘‘the witnesses are much 
warped in their evidence, according to their 


the winner with his friends no longer “ attends 
church and public places with ribands in the 
hat, as in elections.”” Whatever terrors are 
in store for a candidate for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he is happily no longer required to 
celebrate his victory by wearing ribands when 
in church. 

On the value of * Local Customs” Mr. 
Gomme lays great stress as a subject hitherto 
not properly recognised, and everyone will 
acknowledge that the fifty pages devoted to 
that section form not the least valuable 
portion of the book. Whether these rites, 
most of which are practised at this day with 
undiminished solemnity, are the relies of 
customs once prevalent throughout the country, 
or Whether cach of them was from the first 
peculiar to the town or the district in 
which it is at this day celebrated, is still, 
and is likely to remain, a subject for debate. 
The Furry-day at Helstone, which was 
described in the Gentleman’s for 1790, and 
over the meaning of which its learned con- 
tributors widely differed, has been chronicled 
during the past century in a score of peri- 
odicals, and its origin has formed a subject of 
anxious discussion. In the popular mind the 
custom of giving a flitch of bacon to the 
happy married couple of a year and a day 
is assigned to Dunmow, and to Dunmow 
alone; but Mr. Gomme, in reproducing the 
history of a similar gift which was formerly, 
if not now, the practice of the lordship of 
Wichnor, rightly remarks that this cireum- 
stance established for the famous flitch of 
Dunmow ‘a more remote origin than me- 
diaeval manorial law.” 

The selection of the articles in the Gentle- 
man’s in this branch of archacology lies within 
a reasonable compass, and they are not so 
numerous but that they can be reproduced 
without any curtailment. When Mr. Gomme 
or one of his colleagues comes to deal with 
the biographical and the genealogical articles, 
the question will be surrounded with diffi- 
culty, and it will probably be necessary to 
diminish their bulk, and to publish, in many 
instances, only a simple indication of the 
volumes in which anxious enquirers can obtain 
the further particulars which they desire. If 
the work which Mr. Gomme has happily 
began should be brought to a successful issue, 
and if these volumes should be supplemented 
with the ample index to the volumes of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine which the directors of the 
Index Society have projected, the obligations 
to “Sylvanus Urban,” which everyone must 
acknowledge, would be increased a hundred- 
fold. Both of these undertakings are of 
great usefulness, and both have our best 
wishes. 

W. P. Courtney. 








Native Life in Travancore. By the Rev. 
Samuel Matecr. (W. H. Allen.) 


Or all the native States of India there is none 
more interesting than Travancore, and few 
less talked about. It oceupics the extreme 
south of the Malyélam country, extending 
along the Malabar coast from near Cochin to 
the historic Cape Comorin. This secluded 
corner, cut off from the rest of Southern India 
by the chain of Western Ghats, has never felt 





respective affections for the parties,” even if 





the successive waves of invasion which make 
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up the history of the greater part of India. 
The bulk of the inhabitants are, indeed, 
Hindus, though certainly not Aryans. There 
are a certain number of Mussulmans, but 
Christians are specially numerous, forming 
nearly a fifth of the total population. The 
great’ majority are Catholics either of the 
Syrian rite (the introduction of which into 
India is lost in the mist of tradition) or con- 
verts from it to Roman Catholicism. The 
reigning dynasty is of older date than the first 
landing of Europeans in India ; and, though a 
Kshetriya origin is, of course, claimed for it, 
there can be no doubt that it really belongs 
to the Sudra caste of Nairs who form 
the aristocracy throughout the Malydlam 
country. 

This caste, though, as Sudras, the lowest of 
the four well-born castes of Hinduism, occu- 
pies an exceptional position, owing to the 
virtual non-existence of the middle couple— 
Kshetriya and Vaisya. The Nairs hold 
the place of the former, while that of the 
Viasyas, the mercantile caste, is filled by a 
race of semi-Arab traders. The status of this 
Mussulman section of the population is not so 
well defined in Travancore (which receives a 
large number of immigrants from the Tamil 
countries on the east) as in Malabar proper, 
where the Maplahs, as these semi-Arab traders 
are there called, have been virtually received 
into the national caste-system. The giving 
up of all trade to them is supported by a 
pseudo-prophecy in the legend of Malabar to 
the effect that no Vaisyas would be required 
in Parasuramen’s colony, as traders would 
come from over the sea and settle there. A 
curious ceremony whereby the Zamorin of 
Calicut, on his investiture, accepts areca-nut 
and betel-leaf from a Maplah woman testifies 
to the recognition of this race in the Malya- 
lam nationality. These Maplahs have also 
abandoned the ordinary Mussulman law of 
inheritance, and adopted the singular system 
of inheritance in the female line, called 
marumakkatayam, which is the general custom 
of the country. It is probably this race 
whom Mr. Mateer speaks of, under the name 
of Tulukkans, as scarcely distinct from the 
Lebbies, a closely allied race belonging to the 
Eastern coast of India; but the status of this 
Mussulman folk is not clearly explained. Mr. 
Mateer is more at home in his description of 
the Hindu castes of Travancore. It is very 
minute, though it lacks a general introductory 
view of the subject. Acquaintance with the 
northern parts of the Malydlam country, 
where the nationality is less mixed with 
foreign elements, would have enabled a clearer 
conception of the subject to be taken. The 
complication of the 420 castes comprised in the 
population of about two and a-half millions is 
presented as an excuse for not giving a com- 
plete account of them, and only describing a 
few typical specimens. It will help those 
who wish to study the minute description of 
native life as given in this work if they will 
understand that there is a broad distinction 
between the castes of true Malydlam nation- 
ality and those of foreign origin and as yet un- 
assimilated. No member of the true Malyalam 
castes can cat with a person of foreign caste, 
however high. In a Malabar gaol I once saw 
a Nair about to be flogged, on the report of 
the gaoler, for refusing his food ; and, as the 
cook of his mess was a Brahman, the crime 





was evident. The gaol superintendent’s zeal 
for discipline being untempered by a know- 
ledge of the Malyélam language, I ventured, 
as amicus curiae, to ask a few questions; and 
I elicited that the cook was not a Malabar 
Brahman, but an immigrant from the Tamil 
country, which very muterial fact the gaoler 
had omitted to mention. 

The vacancy left by the elevation of the 
Nairs has brought up a low-caste race to the 
virtual position of Sudras. This race, called 
Tiyens in Malabar, Chogans in Cochin, Ilavans 
in Travancore, have, in the former part of 
the country, where British rule has relaxed 
social pressure, become almost undistinguish- 
able from Nairs. Thus the hierarchy of the 
four great caste divisions is now reconstituted : 
(1) Nambiri Brahmans, (2) Nairs in place of 
the Kshetriyas, (3) Mussulman Maplahs in 
place of Vaisyas, (4) Tiyens in place of Sudras. 
Both Nairs and Tiyens have thrown out 
numerous branches of artisan and subservient 
sub-castes, which, besides the usual trades, 
furnish barbers, washermen, astrologers, musi- 
cians, &c., to their respective stocks. Lastly 
come the servile castes, classed as Chermens 
(Pulayens and Pariens principally), who work 
in the rice-fields, weave mats and baskets, 
and appear to be an aboriginal race enslaved by 
Parasuramen’s colony of Nairs. The account 
of these servile castes given by Mr. Mateer is 
very complete, as may be expected from their 
furnishing the majority of the converts to 
Protestantism. I find no clear statement of 
the proportion of the various castes among 
the 60,000 Travancoreans claimed as Pro- 
testant Christians ; but there is an allusion to 
the Pulayens as forming nearly half of the 
converts belonging to one of the missionary 
societies. There is no reason to believe that 
these serfs, who have been legally free for 
many years past, are oppressed more than 
low-caste Hindus always are more or less. 
They are ina very low state, addicted to 
drunkenness, devil-dancing, and dirt ; and the 
pride of the well-born castes (bathed, shaven, 
and white-clothed) thrusts the impure serfs 
from off the highways. I do not believe 
that the having to go off the road when 
a man of higher caste passes is felt as 
an oppression by the people of Malabar; it 
is a custom. In South Malabar the servile 
castes may attend markets, thereby entailing 
a bath on every Tiyen before he can re-enter 
his house. In North Malabar custom ex- 
cludes them from markets and _ public 
places, but the disability is gradually dying 
out. 

The many opportunities which missionary 
work must give for insight into native life 
renders this book a valuable record of a fast 
vanishing state of society. Its principal draw- 
back is an excessive assumption of acquaintance 
with India, failing which the English reader 
may find himself at a loss to understand many 
descriptions. For instance, dates are con- 
stantly given thus: ‘“‘M.E. 1040,” which is 
perplexing in the absence of any mention of 
the peculiar Malyalam era, dating from the 
foundation of Quilon, about a.p. 825. The 
work is illustrated; but no illustrations can 
convey any idea of the beauty of this en- 
chanting country, the only drawback of 
which is the enervating effect of the steamy 
climate. 

Epwarp Nicuo.son. 





Narrative of Events connected with the Publica- 
tion of the Tracts for the Times. With an 
Introduction and Supplement extending to 
the Present Time. By William Palmer. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

Tus book has a pathetic interest. It is the 

swan song—shall we say the dodo song?—of the 

‘old historic High-Church party,” which one 

is sometimes tempted to take for a phantom of 

the imagination of the bishops and quarterly 
reviewers who call to it in vain. Seriously, 

Sir William Palmer’s narrative is not as 

piquant as Mr. Mosley’s Recollections of 

Oriel, not as moving as Cardinal Newman’s 

autobiography, but as an historic document 

it is hardly less important. It lets us into the 
mind, not of the school with which the Tracts 
originated, but of the body to which the 

Tracts were in the first instance addressed. 

We are all apt to make the same mistake as 

Mr. Kingsley, and fancy that Newman’s pub- 

lic for the ten years that he was the greatest 

spiritual power in England was made up of 
the young men who heard him at St. Mary’s. 

If we keep clear of this we think of him as 

the prophet who prophesied to the dry bones 

of Anglicanism till they stirred and came 
together, and stood upon their feet an exceed- 
ing great army. It is well to be reminded 
that to many of the best and most serious of 
his contemporaries he was but one among the 
watchmen who sounded the alarm when 
people who had never been quite asleep 
woke up to the danger, never very real, that 
they might be robbed of their Church. No 
doubt it was a false alarm, like the reports 
which came to Oxford that the Birmingham 
political Unions were going to sack and burn 
the colleges on their way to London. Liberals 
in high places had imagined such a device as 
they were not able to perform ; Church people 
who valued the Church as it was had only to 
assert themselves. When William IV. assured 
the bishops in 1834 of his resolution to 
maintain the Establishment the danger was 
over so far as such dangers ever are. ‘Our 
effort,” the author says, ‘‘ was wholly con- 
servative. It was to maintain things that 
we believed and had been taught, not 
to introduce innovations in doctrine and 
discipline.” Accordingly, this protest was 
supported, as it deserved to be, by Disraeli’s 
patron, the Duke of Buckingham, who 
thought it a “‘blayguard thing” to go to 
church oftener than once a week. Of course, 
Sir William Palmer was a Churchman of a 
very different type, but still he records, not 
exactly in a tone of protest, the numerous 
remonstrances called forth by the early Tracts 
for the Times, which seem to have very 
seriously interfered with the success of the 

Lay Address. He even gave hopes, soon des- 

tined to be dashed, that he (and his friends) 

had succeeded in stopping the Tracts alto- 
gether, as the writers declined to submit 
them to the censorship of a committee. 

In fact, he differed radically from the Tract 
writers: he valued the Fathers as a bulwark 
to the actual existing Church of England; 
they valued the Church of England for such 
witness as it still gave to primitive truth 
more fully, not to say more purely, set forth 
by the Fathers of the undivided Church ; his 
first object was to defend the Establishment, 
theirs to discover a principle on which, if 


| need be, to replace it. Still, as the Tractarians 
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at first worked chiefly by insisting on the 
large survivals of Catholicism in the Anglican 
formularies, the breach did not immediately 
manifest itself, though Palmer early showed a 
tendency to compromise ; for instance, instead 
of protesting against the reduction of cathedral 
establishments by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, he brought Napoleon’s plan of honorary 
canonries before the Commission, which he had 
the satisfaction of seeing adopted, with some 
safeguards of hisown. When Froude’s Remains 
appeared, he was over-excited by the naive 
way in which Froude put down the result of his 
and Newman’s conference with Wiseman on 
the possibilities of corporate re-union, and his 
anxiety was increased when Newman met the 
proposal to contribute to the Martyrs’ Memorial 
with a solemn query on the same subject. 
Still, Newman’s strong language was re- 
assuring up to 1839, when it began to be 
noticed that Newman’s immediate disciples 
were shaken by Wiseman’s arguments against 
Anglican Orders, to which our author replied 
in such a manner as not to encourage a 
rejoinder. So, too, when Wiseman interfered 
in the controversy about Tract XC., he first 
proved that ‘‘the worship of the Virgin and 
the other errors of the Church of Rome 
characterised by Newman . . . were binding 
on Roman Catholics,” which Wiseman had 
denied, and then that Wiseman’s quotations 
to prove the “errors” primitive were worth- 
less. It is very characteristic of Sir W. 
Palmer’s mind that, from the time he 
ascertained that Roman controversialists, from 
the days of Bellarmine to now, have been in 
the habit of appealing to uncritical editions 
of the Fathers, he felt that the question was 
closed. As for the restoration of intercom- 
munion, he was on the whole content to 
reflect that all attempts that way since 
the days of Calixtus had come to nothing, 
and that no revival of holiness in the 
Church of England was likely to bring them 
to more. Naturally, in 1843, after Newman 
had refused to do anything to bridle the British 
Critic, then the organ of Ward and Oakley, 
though edited by Newman’s brother-in-law, 
he felt called to stand in the breach himself, 
and addressed to the Bishop of Oxford the 
narrative of events here reprinted. Consider- 
ing that the author obviously felt that he had 
finished his theological education when ‘the 
respected author of Tract XC.” and Dr. Pusey 
were beginning theirs, the Tractarians are 
treated with great generosity and forbearance. 
In rebuking the Romanising tendencies of the 
British Critic, the writer appeals to the Tracts 
for the Times, as if Ward and Oakley only 
needed to be recalled to the principles of their 
master. In the supplement to the narrative, 
Sir W. Palmer goes so far as to recognise the 
superior wisdom of Dr. Pusey, who contrived 
to keep Newman’s followers together by 
avoiding any public censure of their leader or 
his principles. In the same spirit he is averse 
to censuring—at least to suppressing—the 
Ritualists, partly because Rome detests Ritual- 
ism, and partly because he admires Dr. Little- 
dale’s Plain Reasons against Romanism. Perhaps 
his largest theological conception is that the 
revival of religion in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century undoubtedly began within 
the pale of Anglicanism—a fact which also 
seems to have weighed with De Maistre. 
G. A. Suacox. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Beatriz Randolph. By Julian Hawthorne. In 


2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Thirlby Hall. By W. E. Norris. In 38 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Cherry. By Mrs. C. Reade. In 3 vols. 


(J. & R. Maxwell.) 


Across the Hills. By Frances Mary Owen. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Old Mark Langston: a Tale of Dukesborough. 
By R. M. Johnston. (Sampson Low.) 


Dr. Blandford’s Conscience. By Sarson C. T. 
Ingram. (Nisbet.) 


Mr. Jutiran Hawrnorye has adopted a milder 
manner since his last book, Fortune’s Fool, 
which, if it displayed a certain quality of 
power, abounded in extravagance. There is 
none of his exultation in physical force, none 
of his peculiar mysticism, in Beatrix Randolph. 
To say this, however, does not mean that it 
escapes the charge of extravagance. It has 
exactly the same fault as its predecessor, Dust. 
Like the hero’s renunciation in Dust, the cen- 
tral situation in Beatrix Randolph, the inno- 
cent assumption of the personality of a famous 
prima donna by an unknown singer, violates all 
moral probability. Putting aside the possi- 
bility of the impersonation, to allow herself 
to be so easily deluded is totally inconsistent 
with the character of Beatrix which Mr. 
Hawthorne labours to bring home to us else- 
where. But this is the cardinal fault with all 
his creations: they are described as one thing 
and they act as another. Men of the world, 
it is true, probably do more foolish things 
than any other people, but Mr. Hamilton 
Jocelyn’s ill-timed persistence is, if nothing 
else, grossly at variance with his character 
for astuteness. Given the situation, however, 
Mr. Hawthorne works out the details with 
considerable ingenuity, even if the conclusion 
be lame. There is less description of scenery 
than usual in Beatrix Randolph, but the 
little Mr. Hawthorne gives us is fresh and 
pleasant. He has for once succeeded in not 
being over-strained in his effort to be vivid. 
The sketches of New York society are amusing 
so far as they go, but they are very slight. 
There is a lack of finish or subtlety about 
them, and a resemblance to the sketches which 
now abound in a certain class of journalism. 
But perhaps Mr. Hawthorne’s pen was hur- 
ried ; his later books have been treading very 
fast on each other’s heels. 

The first volume of Mr. Norris’s new novel 
is far the best, and ill prepares us for the 
disappointment of the two next. The descrip- 
tion of the hero’s boyhood among the Norfolk 
Broads, old Bunce the keeper, the great pike, 
and the frozen fens is written with great 
freshness and feeling. It was Alfiori who 
first made the dangerous statement that pre- 
cocity in falling in love is a sign of genius. 
Master Charles is not a genius, but he might 
have been. Under Mr. Norris’s care he is 
piloted through the dangers of the two last 
volumes back to his first love. Experience may 
protest against Mr. Norris’s conclusion, but it 
cannot be denied that he is very long bringing 
him through. The interminable dialogues 
with Lady Constance unpleasantly suggest 
padding; and, were it not for the grace and 
clearness of the author’s style, they would 





be intolerable. Lady Constance is not a 
successful character. The amount of self- 
deception she must have unconsciously prac- 
tised is very crudely intimated, and there 
is no foundation for her mysterious power. 
Nor is Maud very real. The true interest of 
the book, indeed, lies in the early develop- 
ment of Charles’s character, and it is a very 
ingenuous one. The author has drawn upon 
what can scarcely be other than personal remi- 
niscences very pleasantly and profitably. But 
there is rather too much of the trick of 
reminding us that it all happened long ago, 
and things have changed very much since, 
&e., Ke. Once or twice this is amusing, but 
the repetition becomes intolerable, and leaves 
us with the conviction that the writer is not 
such a veteran after all. 


Mrs. Reade includes two sensational stories 
in her three volumes. They are coloured by 
plenty of vice and tow passion and intrigue, 
but end in a blaze of triumphant morality 
which ought, no doubt, to put us into a mood 
of virtuous exultation. Unfortunately the 
contrasts are so startling and the morality is 
so forced that they only leave us feeling very 
helpless and in the confused state which, 
perhaps, the heading of one of Mrs. Reade’s 
chapters best describes—‘‘ Mixed with Sad 
Wonder.” Mrs. Reade is generous, and does 
not spare us her good things. Many of the 
headings are three-volume sensational novels 
in themselves, and would make the fortune of 
a less inventive person. What could not be 
done with ‘Smitten and Bitten” or “O 
Tiger’s Heart”? All the customary ingre- 
dients of this class of fiction flavour her 
pages. The men, of course, are “great and 
strong and swartly grand.” But there are 
also some new and strange things. Lady 
Carmalt, when she enjoys the luxury of con- 
valescence, is not only supremely happy, she is 
the “‘ champion of apolausticism.” We have 
much for which to be thankful to Mrs. Reade. 
The evil genius of the first story is very evil. 
Modesty forbids us to enquire into her earlier 
days in the last years of the Second Empire. 
Under the Commune she is a pétroleuse ; and 
then, in order to make a wealthy match, she 
enters into the domestic circle of an English 
clergyman as governess. Between her, how- 
ever, and Sir Peter Carmalt there intervene, 
oddly enough, a pet dog, a favourite horse, 
and a wife. Why the dog should have been 
in the way is uncertain. Perhaps she only 
destroyed it to keep her hand in. She was 
capable of anything. As for horse and wife, 
Mdlle. Emeraude nearly succeeds in killing 
them together. Failing, however, she then 
attempts to “take off” her ladyship with 
hellebore ; luckily, the revelations of her 
accomplice, a groom, madly in love with 
my ladyship herself, frustrate this. The 
groom, having made his revelations, pro- 
ceeds to drown himself in two feet of water 
in a most desperate way. His fate points 
a moral, and was indeed well deserved. He 
had coquetted with Radical doctrines, and 
ventured to think the aristocracy a sham. 
Mrs. Reade’s second story is equally unpleasant 
and unreal, but somewhat simpler and less 


passionate. ‘‘The force of Nature could no 
further go.” : 


An amusing collection of uncouth words 
gathered from the smaller American news- 
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papers appeared in a magazine some years 
ago. They were not old provincial words 
which have gradually dropped into disuse in 
England, but newfangled inventions, sub- 
ordinated to the purpose of ignorant ostenta- 
tion. To Mr. Johnston belongs the honour 
of introducing this democratic licence of dic- 
tion into what purports to be a serious 
literary production. Here are some of the 
choicest flowers gathered at random from his 
pages. One of his heroines—an invalid, it is 
truc—yields to her ‘“‘impulsions.” The hero, 
who has done much for higher education in 
his native State, announces his “ declinature ” 
of a professorship ; Dukesborough was notable 
for the seriousness of its sermons—they were 
more than serious, they were ‘ prognostic of 
what would eventuate ;” while the musical 
genius of the township delighted his audience 
with the exquisite ‘ rendition” of such 
simple tunes as “‘ Molly [ste], put the kettle 
on.” Mr. Johnston is conscientiously con- 
cerned with the topography of his scttlement 
in Georgia. Unfortunately his painstaking 
(lescription leaves no clear impression on the 
mind. But, as he justly points out, to under- 
stand Dukesborough aright, you should fix 
yourself in the main street (not in the back- 
track), and then turn ‘square-round.” In 
valling his production a tale, Mr. Johnston 
practises upon an unsuspicious public. It is 
not a story in any sense of the word, but 
an account of the founding of Dukesborough, 
and a rambling chronicle of the leading 
families who conferred distinction upon it. 
The reader is passed on from family to family 
until a happy inspiration induces Mr. Johnston 
to put in a chapter called ‘‘ settlements.” 
These are simpler than lawyers would have us 
believe. The one villain Dukesborough was 
eapable of producing gets his deserts; while 
the virtuous inhabitants are suddenly sorted off 
into pairs, and live happily ever afterwards. 
Few people, however, will be strong enough to 
struggle through the whole book in order to 
feel their hearts glow within them at this 
satisfactory conclusion. 


Across the Hills possesses the melancholy 
interest, as the Preface tells, of being the 
last story that the author lived to write, and 
of ‘foreshadowing the close of a life lavishly 
spent in the loving service of others.” The 
story of the walk across the hills is told 
very simply and gracefully ; the reader feels 
the free, fresh air, and catches glimpses of 
the blue moving sea beyond the gorse 
and heather. The allegory is one which 
appeals to all whose high privilege it has 
been to come in contact with those who, in 
no blind enthusiasm, but with clear gaze, 
have found that happiness which “can only 
be told from pain by its being what they 
would choose before everything else.” <A 
wanderer in search of rest and health learns 
from his companion of one day that perhaps 
life can make clear what many thoughts have 
left dim, and that existence is only perfect in 
self-sacrifice. He is taught the full meaning 
of his intuition by the faith in which she 
passes across and beyond the hills into the 
light and peace which lay upon them. 


Mr. Gilbert has proclaimed himself to be 
the author of a “respectful perversion” of 
the Poct Laureate’s Princess, but what epithet 
is applicable to Mr. Ingram’s mance i 
is applicable to Mr. Ingram’s performance in 





calling the academy of the girl-graduates “a 
collegiate cclibiate for the fair sex”? Dr. 
Blandford’s Conscience abounds in phrases 
coined from the same mint which are neither 
jocose nor smart. Mr. Ingram falls between 
two stools. He has written a novel with a 
purpose; the purpose is to show how a poet 
may trace the spiritual regeneration of a 
doctor who possessed a certain amount of 
culture, appreciated Montaigne, and could not 
persuade himself to become a Christian by 
reading Paley’s Evidences. As a work of 
fiction, the story is completely killed by theo- 
logical discussion ; as a theological discussion, 
it is interrupted and impeded by fragments of 
narrative and description. ‘The author’s style 
is very heavy and pretentious, a result to 
which his habit of rejecting simple words and 
using pedantic ones outside their true signifi- 
cation materially contributes. Mr. Ingram’s 
little fishes do more than talk, like whales. 
Why should an accident with him ‘ initiate 
an intimacy ” instead of give rise to a friend- 
ship? There is nothing to be gained, and 
everything to be lost, by this pedantry. 
. C. E. Dawxrys. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


An Introduction to Greek Verse Composition, 
with Exercises. By Arthur Sidgwick and 
F. D. Morice. (Rivingtons.) Verse composition 
has been so much thrust from its former pride 
of place as an instrument of classical education 
that it may at first sight seem curious to find 
one of the ablest tutors in Oxford and a master 
at a leading public school submitting themselves 
to the drudgery which must have been involved 
in the preparation of this manual. The truth 
is that the irrational use of verse composition 
as a panacea for ignorance and clumsiness has 
been supplanted by its rational use as the best 
method—perhaps the only method in the case 
of a dead language—of teaching fairly advanced 
scholars to grasp the distinctions between the 
poetic and the prosaic vocabularies. Without 
this distinction, the savour of Greek poetry 
escapes us, as the savour of Shakspere would 
elude a foreigner who felt no difference between 
the language of ‘‘ King Lear” and that of a 
City article. Messrs. Sidgwick and Morice 
undertake, in five manageable chapters—the 
whole book, exclusive of the excellent vocabu- 
lary at the end, is less than 150 pages—to 
‘take the learner through all the stages of 
Greek verse composition, from the first rudi- 
ments till he has reached a fair proficiency in 
turning into Greek iambics an average piece of 
English dramatic poetry” (Preface, p. v.). This 
much is promised; this much, and something 
more, is performed—the something more being 
the superadded flavour of good literature and 
critical discernment. Here are two editors who, 
in addition to a far more exact account of the 
iambic metre, its limits and its privileges, than 
we have seen elsewhere, can think their Shak- 
spere and their Arnold into terms of Sophocles. 
If there be a fault, it is that the book is almost 
over-Sophoclean. Boys are apt to catch the 
weaknesses of Euripides and the extravagan- 
cies of Aeschylus, no doubt; Sophocles is 
far more flawless and equal. But yet we 
think that Aeschylus and the Aeschy- 
lean forms have an_ attractiveness for 
clever boys which should be taken into account. 
Aeschylus is direct ; Sophocles is not usually so. 
But we must learn to be direct before we 
can indulge in the luxury of subtlety. 
Once or twice we note an Aeschylean phrase 
ascribed to a later writer—as, e.g., on p. 56, in 
the section on metaphors, the phrase Bovrodov- 
uevos mévov, Which is primarily Aeschylean, is 





ascribed to Euripides. Possibly this is a typo- 
graphical error, Eur. for Zum., in which play, 
we think, the phrase first occurs. In the same 
section, &vev Borjpos aimoAotueva: is not well 
rendered, we think, ‘‘ untended by a guard.” 
Borhp is not exactly ‘‘a guard,” and the ren- 
dering obscures the very metaphor it is meant 
to exemplify. These are small points, but may 
be worth correcting ; a manual needs exactness 
beyond other books. But this chapter—“ Hints 
on Poetic Forms and Usages ”—is invaluable. 
It redeems the luckless tyro from that sense of 
wandering in the wilderness which the un- 
assisted hunt for appropriate ‘turns ”’ always 
brings to him. Excellent, also, is the treat- 
ment (pp. 5-9) of the Caesura ; and the authors 
(Pref. p. v.) justifiably pride themselves on their 
sections on the metrical treatment of mono- 
syllables. This is a matter which has often 
puzzled older scholars, as well as boys, simply 
for want of a few obvious formulas. Hitherto, 
de minimis non curavit lex; and these mono- 
syllabic minima have been pushed and turned 
into erroneous positions, &vev Borjpos aimodoi- 
neva, The question of Crasis has also been “a 
forge of miseries ;”” its embers will fade and be 
extinct after a perusal of pp. 20-23. The 
exercises, graduated in difficulty, and with a 
line of demarcation between 30 and 31, at 
which point real literature is employed for 
translation, are excellent; our only doubt is 
whether they are numerous enough. They 
will, we fear, be worked through too easily, 
and illegitimate ‘‘keys” will abound. This 
is, perhaps, unavoidable in a manual of limited 
compass; it is, however, a real evil. Another 
criticism we should be inclined to make on the 
more advanced exercises is that there is rather 
too much from Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Arnold 
—from ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon”’ and ‘‘ Merope,” 
highly assimilated to Greek form as they are— 
and too few passages from Shakspere, in which 
the thought is Greek, or rather of the high 
poetical order common to all great poets, 
while the form is markedly English. Transla- 
tion of these is the ultimate achievement, we 
may be told, and beyond the scope of a manual. 
But we wish there were more such passages 
here, even if the editors had found it necessary 
to append their own versions of them, indicating 
the course of thought by which they proceeded. 
Able boys would mark and learn thereby. The 
prominence given to passages from Mr. 
Rhoades’ writings is puzzling; nor do we see 
why No. 77 should be treated as anonymous; 
if we mistake not, it is from Alexander Smith’s 
Life Drama. The vocabulary—intended to be 
‘useful not merely for these exercises, but for 
any other”—is a thesaurus of Greek poetic 
diction, and simply invaluable, being classical, 
instead of the ugly congeries of epic, lyric, 
tragic, and Aristotelian Greek presented to the 
tyro in most English-Greek lexicons; and the 
marking of the quantities doubles its use for 
the young. The only question we feel inclined 
to ask is, How is the memory of boys to be 
stimulated to absorb this vocabulary? Com- 
position cannot be written, in examinations at 
all events, without a verbal memory; a hint 
upon this point from such accomplished 
teachers and writers as Messrs. Sidgwick and 
Morice would be valuable. 


Latin Prose Ewercises. With Passages of 
Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin. 
By George G. Ramsay. (Glasgow : MacLehose.) 
Few subjects are so purely empirical—using 
the word in its best sense—as the teaching of 
composition to the young. Prof. Ramsay’s 
experience is, therefore, of high value, and his 
injunctions, both positive and negative, deserve 
the utmost consideration, even from those un- 
able to accept them in their entirety. He has 
prefixed to this collection of exercises a concise 
and interesting little essay, in which he formu- 
lates the principles at which he has arrived, 
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These may be briefly classified. (1) Simple 
sentences—except for mere children—are use- 
less. ‘‘It is impossible [here Prof. Ramsay 
concurs with Dr. Bradley] to make any real 
use of a language as an instrument of thought 
without introducing subordinate clauses.” We 
have no doubt whatever of this; as Prof. 
Ramsay well points out, the dryness of the 
process of learning a language is enormously in- 
creased by being introduced to it in a quite il- 
literate and unpractical form. (2) ‘‘ Teach from 
the beginning the necessity of observing the true 
Latin order of the words.” So only can the fault 
of ‘‘ Anglicising ’’ Latin prose be avoided. This 


- is a principle which, in the hands of a practised 


teacher, is of great import. We are inclined, 
however, to think that it is often taught in a 
too peremptory way. There are options in 
Latin, as in English, prose; it is possible to 
starch Latin prose too stiffly, even for beginners. 
(3) ‘* Let the English propounded for transla- 
tion be idiomatic, not Latinised ; let a pupil 
learn as early as possible that Latin and English 
are two different languages.” We fully agree 
with the Professor, and with Mr. Mundella’s 
recent deliverance, as to the mental gain it is to 
be bilingual. The difficulty seems to us to lie 
in the tender age at which boys begin Latin— 
long before they have any full grasp of 
English. They understand colloquial, but 
not literary, idioms; and the requirement of 
the Professor, that all the English presented 
to them for translation shall be idiomatic, 
demands, in our judgment, careful interpreta- 
tion. The exercises in part i. are adjusted to 
boys recently through the Latin Primer, to 
which a general reference is given; those in 
part ii, to Dr. Bradley’s edition of Arnold’s 
Latin Prose, to the editor of which Prof. 
Ramsay pays the tribute of a grateful pupil. 
Parts iii. and iv. consist of selected passages, 
adapted to pass-men and honour-men_re- 
spectively. The Professor takes credit to him- 
self (pp. xi.-xiv.) for having intentionally 
omitted a vocabulary and forsworn the pre- 
wre of akey. On the latter omission we 
eartily congratulate him. There is no doubt 
that the ubiquitous keys have done much 
to spoil composition and to encourage deceit; 
even those teachers who wholly renounce their 
use have to keep their eye upon them, ‘‘ for 
reasons.”” A sentence for translation is not a 
conundrum to be solved, but a weapon for varied 
mental practice. As regards the omission of 
the vocabulary we have more doubt. To make 
oneself acquainted with a large number of 
words is (p. xiv.) ‘‘a work one must do for one- 
self.” This is the language of a matured 
student half forgetful, for the moment, of the 
difficulties of immature minds. We hold that 
the sooner a boy, by any and every help, can 
acquire a vocabulary the sooner he will be 
interested in the language. In this matter the 
old gradus, amid allits odd frivolities, certainly 
did good service. On the whole, whatever 
view be taken of this last point, we think this 
a remarkably good manual for its purpose. 
The most advanced selections—those of part 
iv.—seem to us remarkably well chosen; they 
are, many of them, inspiritingly difficult with- 
out being hopeless; and all of them interest- 
ing as English—an important proviso too often 
neglected. 


Xenophon, Cyropaedia, Books IV.-V. With 
Introduction and Notes. By C. Bigg. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) Mr. Barlow and his pupils 
Sandford and Merton possessed some familiarity 
with the education and character of the elder 
Cyrus as told by Xenophon. But it is doubtful 
whether the Cyropaedia has been much read by 
or to school-boys since Mr. Barlow’s time; and 
we hardly think that even so useful an edition 
as Dr. Bigg’s would have been, if he had edited 
the whole instead of a part, will succeed in 
re-introducing the work, or—which is the other 





and more serious side of the same process—in 
ousting something else which is read at present. 
In fact, unless a local and temporary want has 
been created by the University of London, or 
some other examining body, imposing the Cyro- 
paedia as a thing to be read, there would seem 
to be no demand, and not even any room, for a 
school edition of it. But, if it is prescribed, 
students will find that Dr. Bigg’s notes (which 
seem to us to show a distinct improvement in 
teaching power upon his notes to Thucydides) 
give them quite as much aid and direction as is 
good for them. 


The Satires of Juvenal. By E. G. Hardy. 
(Macmillan.) A good school edition of Juvenal 
is wanted ; and, after all that has been written 
on the subject, it ought not to be so difficult to 
compile one. In Mr. Hardy’s notes, however, 
we find:—‘altum dormiret: cognate ace. = 
altum somnare” (1.17); ‘‘ Heracleas, Diome- 
deas: fabula is to be understood, just as Odyssea 
fabula = the Odyssey ” (1.44); *‘ quadringenta 
parant: i.e., sestertia, not sestertios” (1.94); 
“* Eiuévida”” (7.68); Saguntum ‘‘ was just 
north of the Ebro” (15.114); and so on. The 
notes, when correct, do not always seem ade- 
quate or well put together, while wrongly 
accented Greek and misprints are too common. 
We quite believe Mr. Hardy, when he says he 
has ‘‘in many cases not followed Prof. Mayor ;”’ 
but we doubt if his edition, as it stands, could 
be used in schools with satisfactory results. 


Plauti Trinummus. By C. E. Freeman and A. 
Sloman. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) ‘This is 
an edition ‘‘for the higher forms of public 
schools,” by two Westminster masters, which 
we regret we cannot call successful. The 
editors, from an obvious wish to suit boys, pass 
over many characteristics of Plautine Latin, and 
so leave a rather untrue idea of their author on 
those who use the book. The notes, though often 
good, seem sometimes too short (see, e.g., 332, 
+423, 484, 879), sometimes too elementary, while 
a few more advanced ones (454, 494, and several 
on the readings) are surely useless to boys. 
Both notes and Introduction contain errors— 
among others, such derivations as ‘ autwme 
lengthened from aio,” ‘‘ provincia contracted 
from providentia”’—and do not betray always 
a full acquaintance with the best writings on 
Plautus. We admit that the edition does not 
claim to be elaborate, and that it is not 
without good points, but we had expected 
something better from Westminster and the 
Clarendon Press. 


Extracts from Martial. 
Ramsay. (Edinburgh: Thin.) These selec- 
tions, ‘‘ for the use of the humanity classes at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow,’’: seem well chosen, 
and a good Life of Martial, by Prof. Sellar, is 
prefixed. But we fear the book will be of little 
use generally, unless the editors follow it up 
with a volume of notes. 


WE have also received :—In ‘‘ Macmillan’s 
School Class Books,’’ Demosthenes: The First 
Philippic, with Introducation and Notes, Edited 
(after C. Rehdantz) by the Rev. T. Gwatkin ; 
in Macmillan’s ‘‘ Elementary Classics,” J'erence : 
Scenes from the Andria, by F. W. Cornish, 
Horace: Odes I. and II., by T. E. Page, Vergil: 
Selections by E. 8. Shuckburgh, and Lutropius, 
by W. Welch and C. G. Duftield; Graecula: a 

irst Book of Greek Translation, by H. R. 
Heatley (Rivingtons); Reddenda Minora; or, 
Easy Passages for Unseen Translation, by C. 8. 
Jerram (Oxford: Clarendon Press); A Key to 
the Second Part of ‘* Short Exercises in Latin 
Prose Composition,” by the Rev. H. Belcher 
(Macmillan); Latin Course, Second Year, by 
T. T. M‘Lagan (Chambers); Sallustii de 
Catilinae Conjuratione Historia, by Pierce 
Egan (Bailli¢re, Tindall, & Cox); Cuesar de 
Bello Gallico, Book II. (Moffatt & Paige); 
&e., &e, 


By Profs. Sellar and ‘ 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. Francts PEercrvat has arrived in London 
from Egypt, bringing with him a collection of 
inscribed potsherds from the island of Elephant- 
ine, where they are still found by the inhabit- 
ants, though not in large numbers. The 
inscriptions are for the most part in cursive 
Greek, but some of them are in Coptic and 
Early Arabic. Prof. Sayce has made a collec- 
tion of them at Luxor, where he has been 
staying since his visit to Abydos. He will 
probably return to England before the end 


of this month, if quarantine is abolished at 
Marseilles, 


M. NAvILLE has completed his memoir on 
Pithom, which will be printed immediately, and 
presented to the subscribers and donors of one 
pound and upwards to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 

Pror. W. G. WutTyEy will contribute the 
article on ‘‘ Philology ”’ to the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and My, E, Maunde 
Thompson the article on ‘‘ Palacography.”’ 


Mr. WHITLEY SToKEs is at present engaged 
in writing a chapter on the urkeltisches Sprach- 
schatz for the new edition of Ficke’s Wirte: buch. 

TuE volume of essays by George Eliot 
which Messrs. Blackwood announce for im- 
mediate publication was left by her ready 
corrected for the press. It will contain all her 
contributions to periodical literature that she 
was willing to have republished, together with 
some short essays and pages from her note-book 
that have not hitherto been printed. Among 
the reprinted articles will be ‘* Worldliness and 
Otherworldliness,”” ‘‘German Wit,” ‘* Evan- 
gelical Teaching,” ‘‘ The Influence of Rational- 
ism,” and ‘‘ Felix Holt’s Address to Working 
Men.” 


A COMMITTEE has been formed to place a 
marble bust of the poet Gray in the hall of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and a bronze 
replica in the Fitzwilliam Museum. Among 
the members are Lord Tennyson, Lord 
Houghton, Prof. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Gosse, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Alma Tadema, and 
Mr. Boughton, with a branch committee in 
America, where Gray’s popularity has recently 
been shown by three illustrated editions of 
the ‘‘Elegy.”” Mr. Hamo Thornycroft has 
been selected as sculptor, and the total cost of 
the two busts is put at £300, 


Mr. TiiomAs Huaues has written a Preface 
for a series of Letters from Texas which will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan under 
the title of The Boy Emigrants. 

PRINCIPAL TULLOCH has in the press a new 
volume, entitled Modern Theories in Philosophy 
and Religion. 


In theology, Messrs. Macmillan announce a 
series of popular lectures on the New Testament 
by Archdeacon Farrar, entitled 7'he Messages of 
the Books; and an Introduction to the Study of 
Theology, by Prof. James Drummond, of the 
Manchester New College. 


WE hear that our contemporary Modern 
Thought is to be discontinued in consequence 
of the serious illness of its owner, Dr. George 
Harris. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘* Philosophi- 
cal Classics for English Readers” will be 
Leibniz, by Mr. T. T. Merz. Future volumes 
arranged for are Hobbes, by Prof. Croom 
Robertson ; Vico, by Prof. Flint; Hume, by 
Prof. Knight (the editor of the series); Bacon, 
by Prof. Nichol; and Spinoza, by Principal 
Caird. 

WE understand that Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell 
are going to publish immediately a satirical 
romance of an original character, by ‘‘ Austen 
Pember,” entitled Pericles Brum; and a cheap 
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edition of Miss Braddon’s recent work, Phantom 
Fortune. The same firm are also producing 
Madeline's Mystery, edited by Miss Braddon. 


Tn English translation of John Bull et son 
Tle is affirmed on the title-page to have been 
done ‘‘under the supervision of the author.” 
This is, we have reason to believe, only a round- 
about way of saying that Mr. ‘‘ Max O’Rell” 
was his own translator. Apart from American 
editions, more than thirty thousand copies of 
the English version have been sold within three 
months; and the author has received from his 
English publishers an additional cheque for half 
as much again as the sum first stipulated for. 


Tne first half-yearly issue of the Railway 
Companies’ Directory, edited by Mr. Percy Lind- 
ley, giving the capital, authorised, received, and 
expended, the revenue, dividends, and mileage, 
with classified lists of directors and officials, of 
the railways of the United Kingdom, will be 
published next week. 


THE late Sheriff Barclay, of Perth, who died 
last week at the age of eighty-six, had just 
completed a little book on Heathen Mythology 
Illustrative or Corroborative of Scripture, which 
will be published in a short time by Messrs. 
Morison Bros., of Glasgow. 


THe famous Pitsligo Press, which was 
founded by the late G. H. Forbes, and which 
has been continued since his death in 1875 by 
his literary executor, the Rev. Walter Bell, was 
transferred last week from Burntisland to 
Edinburgh. We trust that there is no other 
foundation than this for the rumour that this 
valuable aid to the publication of rare theological 
texts is to be discontinued. 


THE great sale of M. Alphonse Pinart’s collec- 
tion—one remarkably rich in rare books and 
unique MSS. illustrating the ethnology, lan- 
guages, and history of the native races of 
America—came to an end on last Tuesday even- 
ing at the Salle Silvestre in Paris. Mr. Quaritch 
seems to have had the same good fortune which 
attends him at home in acquiring all the most 
important articles in the sale. The gems of 
the collection were a magnificent copy of the 
first edition of Eliot’s Indian Bible and some 
painted Mexican MSS., one of them anterior to 
the Spanish Conquest, the others contemporary 
with it. A MS., on fifteen leaves of maguey 
paper, is of great historical as well as pictorial 
interest ; a second, on agave paper, is in weakly 
condition, but very interesting from its high 
antiquity; the other three are on large sheets 
of coarse leather, and are extremely curious from 
an artistic point of view. Besides these, Mr. 
Quaritch secured Brasseur de Bourbourg’s copy 
of Beristain’s great bibliographical work—a 
copy of unique value by reason of the numerous 
MN. additions and corrections made by a com- 
petent Mexican scholar in the first quarter of 
the present century. 


THE Browning Society’s paper announced for 
its next meeting, February 22—‘* Browning in 
Relation to his Time,” by Mr. Cyril Johnson, 
of Jesus College, Cambridge—having fallen 
through by reason of its writer’s illness, two 
other papers, both by Cambridge men, will be 
substituted for it: (1) on ‘‘ Waring,” by Mr. 
A. C. Benson (a son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury), and (2) ‘‘Some Prominent Points 
in Browning’s Teaching,” by Mr. W. A. 
Raleigh. 

THE Bradford Browning Society’s next 
papers will be—on February 12, on ‘‘ Cleon,” 
by Miss Every; March 11, on ‘ Browning’s 
Use of the Grotesque,” by Mr. King; April 8, 
on ‘“‘Browning’s Rymes,” by Mr. Colson; May 
13, on ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,” by Mr. Fother- 
ingham, the president. 


Iris worthy of note that in the last examina- 
tion at the Inns of Court two natives of India 





obtained prizes of £50—Mr. Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinha in jurisprudence, and Mr. Rastamji 
Dhanjibhoy Sethna in the law of real and 
personal property. 

As some misunderstanding exists with re- 
gard to the rules of the Education Department 
concerning reading-books, it may be as well 
to state that an explanatory circular has just 
been issued on the subject. Itis here pointed out 
(1) that it has always been desired to leave the 
largest freedom to authors, publishers, managers, 
and teachers; (2) that it is not the duty of the 
inspector to prescribe or recommend particular 
books, but only (under certain circumstances) 
to disallow the use of books which are plainly 
unsuitable ; and (3) that the rules were not 
intended to embody an absolute standard, but 
rather to represent a minimum of requirements 
without which there was no guarantee for 
efficiency. 

WE are asked to correct a misapprehension 
that has arisen regarding the new story com- 
petition which the editor of Little Folks has 
arranged for his readers to take part in. The 
prizes he has offered are intended for children 
only up to seventeen years of age, and not for 
professional writers and artists, as has been 
stated by many journals during the past week. 
The nature of the competition and of the prizes 
offered may be seen by reference to the January 
number of Little Folks. 


WE have received the second of the reprints 
of its early numbers which the Norwich Mercury 
is now issuing, being that for January 21, 1727. 
The view of Norwich, the scroll headings, the 
initial letter, and the devices to the advertise- 
ments, have all been reproduced direct from the 
original by the photographic process known as 
Dallastype. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


It appears that the Americans are not going 
to let the question of international copyright 
sleep. The Dorsheimer Bill, the provisions of 
which have been already mentioned in the 
ACADEMY, receives the strong support not only 
of such papers as the Nation, but also of such 
papers as the New York Herald. In fact, we 
have not heard of any opposition to the prin- 
ciple of that measure. Meanwhile, an associa- 
tion of authors has been formed, under the 
style of the American Copyright League, ‘‘ the 
object of which is to urgeareform of American 
copyright law, and primarily the abolition, so 
far as possible, of all discriminations between 
the American and foreign author.” The 
secretary of the league is Mr. G. P. Lathrop, 
the son-in-law of Hawthorne; its committee 
includes the names of R. W. Gilder, Parke 
Godwin, Brander Matthews, E. C. Stedman, 
C. D. Warner, and E. L. Youmans; and the 
list of about one hundred and fifty authors and 
journalists who have already joined it would be 
a list of all those who are known in England. 
To show the object of the league more clearly, 
we quote the following from Mr. Lathrop’s 
letter :— 

“‘The League will favour a copyright treaty with 
England, provided a just one can be framed; but 
it criticises as unfair to the author those clauses 
in the pending draft before Congress which limit the 
time for obtaining foreign copyright toafew months, 
and compel authors to have their books manufac- 
tured in the copyrighting country. It neverthe- 
less considers the adoption of some measure im- 
perative, in order to save American literature from 
the destruction threatened by the present state of 
things, and would prefer to see a moderately good 
treaty go through than none atall. With some 
substantial alterations, the Dorsheimer Bill would 
meet with its approval.”’ 


Mr. LAnoa’s poems seem to enjoy a popu- 
larity in America second only to those of Mr. 
Austin Dobson, 





A collection of them (formed, ! 


we believe, by the author) will be 
shortly by Messrs. Scribner, but it 
on sale in this country. 

Last week we observed that Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poems can only be obtained in thirteen 
volumes, at the price of about £4 10s. We 
hear that an enterprising publisher at New 
York has just Pema out a complete edition 
in a single volume of 730 pages of close type. 


EVERY mail from America tells of some new 
édition de luxe, which shows that the Americans 
can afford to pay for books if they choose. The 
last is a complete series of Carlyle’s works, in 
twenty volumes, with proof impressions of 
etchings, engravings, &c. Only 350 copies are 
to be printed, at a subscription price of one 
hundred dollars (£20). 


A New York bookseller announces a 
‘‘people’s edition” of Mr. Ruskin’s works, 
beginning with Modern Painters, which will be 
compressed into two volumes, and sold, with all 
the wood-cuts, for two dollars (8s. ). 


Messrs. HARPER announce an important 
contribution to the history of the War of Seces- 
sion by Col. Roman, who was on the staff of 
Gen. Beauregard. In the Preface Gen. Beau- 
regard states that the book has been written 
under his own personal supervision. 


A FORTNIGHT ago it was recorded in the 
AcADEMY that reprints of the Fortnightly, Nine- 
teenth Century, and Contemporary are issued in 
America simultaneously with their appear- 
ance here, and, therefore, by arrangement 
with the English publishers, for just one-half 
their English price. Similarly, we learn that 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly, printed from the 
English plates and on the same paper, can be 
obtained in America at one-third less than the 
English price. 

Our New York contemporary the Critic, 
which continues fairly well to maintain its place 
at the head of literary criticism in America, has 
combined with another periodical that we do not 
know called Good Literature. The new paper 
bears the joint name of the Critic and Good 
Literature, and will continue to be edited by 
J. L. and J. B. Gilder. The chief difference 
seems to be that in the future it will print 
selections from foreign reviews, and will make 
a strong feature of a “notes and queries ” 
department. There seems to be some falling 
off in typography and paper. 

Mr. W. J. Rou¥re, of Cambridgeport, Massa- 
chusetts, is an untiring worker. He has just 
completed his pretty school and college edition 
of Shakspere, in forty volumes, by the issue of 
‘¢ Titus Andronicus”’-—‘‘Shakspere probably had 
little to do with writing the play”—and has 
published a like edition of Walter Scott’s ‘‘Lady 
of the Lake,’’ in which he restores the correct 
text of some important passages from the 
earlier prints of the poem, and removes mis- 
prints which even the owners of the copyright 
have allowed to disfigure their later versions. 
Mr. Rolfe’s book has some pretty cuts from 
Messrs. Osgood’s illustrated edition of the poem. 
Mr. Rolfe has several other school editions of 
English classics in the press. 


ublished 
not be 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


THuRsDAY, February 21, has been fixed for 
the election of two members of the Académie 
frangaise in succession to Laprade and Henri 
Martin. It is universally agreed that M. Fran- 
gois Coppée will succeed Laprade, while it is 
not improbable that a tide of patriotic enthu- 
siasm will give the other vacancy to M. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps. The only other serious can- 
didature is that of M. Wallon. 


By the election of M. Edmond About the 
Académie francaise can now count among its 
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members eight former pupils of the Ecole 
normale. The others are MM. Jules Simon, Caro 
Méziéres, Gaston Boissier, Tainé, Pasteur, and 
Mgr. Perraud, the Bishop of Autun. The last 
mentioned, who is said to have refused to vote for 
his schoolfellow, though he would not vote 
against him, will have the duty of ‘‘ receiving” 
him, as being directéur at the time of his elec- 
tion. In the Académie des Sciences morales 
the Ecole normale has no less than fourteen 
representatives, and in the Académie des 
Inscriptions ten. . 

THERE are three candidates for the succession 
to the late Francois Lenormant in the Académie 
des Inscriptions—MM. d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
Benoist, and Schlumberger. 


THE death of Henri Martin has caused the 
sale of the copyright of his Histoire de France, 
which fetched no less than 250,000 frs. 
(£10,000). 

To-pay (February 9) is the anniversary of 
Michelet’s death. It is to be commemorated 
by the publication of the first volume of his 
autobiography, entitled Ma Jeunesse, which has 
been compiled by his widow out of the papers 
he left. 


M. Victor Huco’s Légende des Sicles has just 
been issued in the final edition of his complete 
works, re-arranged throughout, and reduced 
from five volumes to four. Forty volumes of this 
‘edition ne varietur”’ have now appeared out 
of a proposed forty-five. 


THE Société des Archives historiques de la 
Gascogne are preparing for publication this year 
a magnificent series of the Seals of Gascony ; 
already nearly 400 have been drawn and repro- 
duced with the greatest care. 


THE Revue del Histoire des Religions, which was 
founded about two years ago by M. Maurice 
Vernes, has chan hands. It will in the 
future be edited by M. Jean Réville. 


M. LtoroLp HERVIEvX has just published, in 
two volumes (Paris: Firmin-Didot), a work on 
the Latin Fabulists from the time of Augustus 
to the close of the Middle Ages. The first 
volume is occupied by an historical and critical 
study of Phaecdrus and his early imitators, 
direct and indirect, with particulars of the 
MSS., &c. The second contains twenty-six 
collections of fables, fifteen of which, com- 
prising 595 fables, had never been published in 
any form; while five others, hitherto only par- 
tially published, yield 325 additional, the num- 
ber of fables here published for the first time 
amounting in all to 920. The book thus claims 
to be a Corpus omnium fabularum. 








SPANISH JOTTINGS. 


WE are glad to hear that, through the exer- 
tions of the Real Academia de la Historia, 
the cyclopean walls of Tarragona have been 
saved from the destruction threatened by the 
municipality. 

THE Boletin of the same society for January 
has asharp criticism by Sciior Javier de Salas on 
M. J.-T. Perrin’s Les Mariages espagnols sous la 
Régne de Henri IV et lu Régence de Marie de 
Medicis for his total neglect of the most obvious 
Spanish sources. Another article treats of the 
Latin inscriptions of Denia, and a document is 
printed by Padre Fita illustrating the condition 
of the Jews in Catalonia in the ninth century. 


THRovGH the kindness of Padre F. Fita we 
have received the proof-sheets of the inedited 
Cortés dz Barcelona held in 1131, and also that 
of 1163. The former is chiefly concerned with 
the rights of asylum, tithes, the defen:e of 
merchants, and the prohibition of distraint on 
implements of husbandry. The latter deals 
with the Peace of God (Treuga Domini), the 
provisions of which, and the penalties for 





breaking it, are detailed at length. The con- 
stituents of the former Cortés are bishops, 
abbots, and magnates, in the presence of Count 
Raymond. In the second we have added clerks 
of divers orders, and the assent and acclamation 
of the princes and magnates of the land ‘“ et 
ceterorum Deum timencium.” 


VoL. 11. of the Historia de las Ideas Estéticas 
en Espaiia, by Dr. Menendez y Pelayo, is now 
in the press, and a volume of Estudios de critica 
Literaria, by the same author, will shortly 
appear. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE LINCOLNSHIRE POACHER, A.D. 1881. 
Tue doctors hev’ given me ower, 
They tell me I mun dee 
I’ th’ fower stoiin walls o’ a prison, 
Whére thére’s nowt, not a floower nor a tree; 
I’ th’ fower stoiin walls o’ a prison, 
Whiére a daaisy ’11 nivver blaw, 
An’ nobbud gress i’ th’ flagstoins, 
An’ bits o’ moss ’ll graw. 
I’m not afeard o’ deein’, 
Bud I want to hear agaiin 
The wind i’ th’ tops o’ th’ fir-trees, 
An’ smell the smell o’ th’ raiin, 
Whére it comes doon streight fra heaven,— 
I want to hear the call 
O’ th’ pywipes i’ th’ marsh-land, 
An’ th’ craws ahind th’ ploo, 
Bud they saiiy them daiiys is ower, 
An’ done fer good an’ all, 
I've nowt bud liggin’ here waiitin’, 
An’ deein’ left to do. 


Th’ parson he’s been to see me, 
i’ a straiinge queer taile to tell, 
O’ a narrer rough roid to heaven, 
An’ a streight smooth waiiy to hell. 
Bud I think if the Lord was sarten 
’At He wanted us up above, 
He’d keep His roids a bit better,— 
An’ how can God be love, 
If He maiade th’ devil an’ all them things 
’At’s creepin’ an’ crowlin’ below, 
Where parson says ’at unchristened bairns 
An’ murderers an’ such like go? 


I’m not agooin’ to beleave it 
O’ Him ’at maide ivverything, 
An’ set th’ sun to shine i’ th’ sky, 
An’ larnt th’ bods to sing ; 
Bud I'd rayther be doon whére the fire 
An’ brimstun for ivver bon’s, 
An’ just goa roond wi’ a bucket 
An’ give foiks drinks by ton’s, 
Then sit i’ yon streight maide heaven, 
Whére saints an’ aangils sing, 
Whiére they nivver hear a pheasant craw, 
Nor the skirr 0’ a partridge wing. 
An’ thére’s nayther a bank nor a plantin’ side 
Where th’ rabbits come oot an’ plaiiy, 
An’ stamp wi’ their feet o’ » moonleet neet, 
Whiére it’s waadrm o’ th’ coudest daiiy, 
An’ th’ otchins ligs hid 1’ winter,— 
Thére’s nowt like this I doot; 
Why, them ’at gets sent up to heaven 
Mun be stall’d when a week’s runn’d oot. 
It’s a weary while I’ve been liggin’ 
Wi’ my faiice to a prison wall, 
Bud I knaw ootside th’ blackheids ery, 
An’ it’s Spring, and th’ cuckoos call — 
I’m not afeard o’ deein’, 
Bud I straingely want to see 
The sun come up ower Ranthrup 
Again afore I dee. 





MABEL Peacock. 








OBITUARY. 
ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 


THE career of Mr. Abraham Hayward was 
indeed a remarkable one. The son of a gentle- 
man resident on the borders of Devon and 
Dorset, though he was himself born in Wilt- 
shire, a small—a very small—estate was all the 
patrimony which he could expect; and at an 





early age, after an education which terminated 
at Blundell’s school, he was sent out to make his 
way in the world. Without the aid of fortune, 
and without the éclat which comes from the 
authorship of any volume taking the world by 
storm, with a personality hidden from the 
knowledge of the public at large for years under 
the veil of anonymous literature, he was yet ad- 
mitted to the most exclusive circles of London 
life. With Lord Palmerston and his deveted 
wife he lived for years in terms of close inti- 
macy; at the house of another ruler of society, 
Lady Waldegrave, he was a frequent guest ; 
and when he was lying on his death-bed in 
St. James's Street Mr. Gladstone stole a few 
moments from the cares of public business to 
pay him the last tribute of respect. 

Mr. Hayward was articled to a solicitor, but 
soon abandoned his desk for the bar; and, 
although he never practised, he paid great at- 
tention for many years to the literature and 
history of the law at home and abroad. The 
Law Magazine was a child of his, and into its 
pages he for sixteen years, from 1828 to 1844, 
poured the results of his studies. His greatest 
triumph in the subject of law was attained 
in 1833. Inthat year Lord Brougham intro- 
duced his Local Courts Bill, an anticipation of 
the county courts which exist throughout the 
country at this day, and Lord Lyndhurst deter- 
mined upon meeting the measure with a reso- 
lute opposition. Mr. Hayward, who had madea 
special study of foreign systems of jurispru- 
dence, wrote a pamphlet on the subject adverse 
to the measure, and with Hayward’s thunder 
the ex-Lord Chancellor defeated the Bill of 
his great opponent. When the London attor- 
neys, who dreaded the measure, came to Lord 
Lyndhurst to tender him their thanks for his 
advocacy, the peer acknowledged his obligations 
to the pamphlet of Mr. Hayward, and pointed to 
him as the real victor in the struggle. While 
not neglecting his legal studies, he had from an 
early period in life given great atteution to Ger- 
man literature and to the life of Goethe. His 
first work—one which he never surpassed in 
interest or in literary workmanship—was his 
translation of ‘‘ Faust.” It secured for him 
a prompt recognition among the reading public 
as a student well skilled in the intricacies of the 
German language, and as a translator able to 
retain the spirit and life of the original. Most 
of the illustrious writers in that country sought 
his acquaintance by correspondence; while - 
Carlyle, a German student of like fervour with 
himself, was attracted to his chambers in the 
Temple by the charm of his conversation and 
his knowledge. 

When the Morning Chronicle passed in its 
erratic career into the hands of the Peelites, 
Mr. Hayward became one of the chief con- 
tributors to its columns. Like the distinguished 
men who formed that set, he had been brought 
up in the strictest principles of Toryism ; and, 
like them, he had abandoned the hereditary 
politics of his youth. This connexion (though 
he always took great interest in contemporary 
politics) must have been abandoned with 
pleasure for the more congenial occupation of 
writing in the Edinburgh and Quarterly. In 
later years his bright and lively articles, full of 
the gossipping reminiscences of the past which 
he had culled from books or heard in drawing- 
rooms, were confined to the latter periodical ; 
but for a long stretch of time he lent as much, 
or even nore, assistance to its rival. Into the 
Edinburgh he did not make or retain his way 
without difficulty. Three of its chief luminaries 
combined to disparage his contributions. Nas- 
sau Senior called his article on the adver- 
tising system (February 1843) ‘‘ rather pert.” 
Macaulay deemed one on “Parisian Morals 
and Manners” rather frivolous. Jeffrey styled 
a third ‘“‘ weakly and even foolishly written, 
but some of it with great talent, tact, and 
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boldness.” But Jeffrey, a short time later, 
praised Hayward’s summary of Lord Chester- 
tield’s career as ‘‘ very pleasant, sensible, and 
intelligent,’ and his account of the character- 
istics of ‘‘ English lawyers” as ‘‘ pleasant read- 
ing.” Theconclusion at which the hard Scotch 
essayist at last arrived has been confirmed 
every quarter by thousands of readers. There 
was not one of Mr. Hayward’s articles which 
did not merit the praise of ‘‘ pleasant reading,” 
and they were as readable in their reproduction 
in his volumes of Essays as on their first 
appearance in print. 

Though Mr. Hayward could sneer at the 
conduct of a politician or the attempt of a lady 
to get into a position in society to which she 
had no claim, his conduct towards his strug- 
gling brethren in literature was full of kind- 
ness. Fifty-two years ago Carlyle, not yet 
rich and not yet famous, found to his surprise 
that Mr. Hayward, whom he happily charac- 
terised as ‘‘a small but active and vivacious 
man of the time,” took to him by a strange 
impetus, and introduced him to the rising 
young men of the day. A week or two later 
Hayward induced Dr. Lardner to promise that 
Carlyle’s History of German Literature—the 
work over which there had been so much dis- 
appointment—should be published in the Cabinet 
Encyclopaedia; and, although the promise came 
to nothing, Carlyle wrote that for Hayward’s 
kindness, ‘‘then and always, he was heartily 
grateful.” When Thackeray was slowly pro- 
gressing in the walks of literature, Hayward 
gave him a helping push by a kindly article in 
the Kdinburgh (January 1848) on the Jrish 
Sketch-Book, the Journey from Cornhill to Cairo, 
and the earlier numbers of Vanity Fair, and 
prophesied that Thackeray would soon become 
one of the acknowledged heads of novel-writing 
in England. To have aided Carlyle while 
he was in poverty, and to have befriended 
Thackeray while he was comparatively un- 
known, are merits in Mr. Hayward’s literary 
career which may far outweigh a few faults. 
The possessor of unrivalled knowledge in his 
own sphere, and the master of a graceful 
literary style, he leaves no one behind him to 
fill his ‘place. He was born October 31, 1802, 
and died February 2, 1884. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 





JOHN Henry Parker died at his house in 
Turl Street, Oxford, last Thursday, in his 
seventy-eighth year. For more than half a 
century he had won the regard of successive 
generations of university men as bookseller and 
as antiquary. He took an active part in the 
revival of Gothic architecture in the third and 
fourth decades of this century, and the cause of 
excavation at Rome owes more to his enthusiasm 
than to that of any other single man. In 1867 
the university conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of M.A., and three years later he was 
appointed the first Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum under the new arrangement. He 
was nominated C.B. by Mr. Gladstone in 1871, 


Srr Jounn Barnard By Es died at Harefield 
House, near Uxbridge, on February 3, aged 
eighty-three. His reputation as a judge lies 
outside our province ; but we may note that two 
of his works in literature, a volume on bills of 
exchange and a pamphlet on the sophisms of 
free-trade, enjoyed a great reputation. 


THE biographer of another eminent judge 
died, at 16 Montagu Street, on January 26. 
This was Miss Emma Leathley, of The Hall, 
Datchet, the only daughter of Mr. William 
Leathley, who married, in December 1810, 
Emma Maria Maule, a sister of Sir William 
Henry Maule. Miss Leathley published in 
1872 a Memoir of the Karly Life of the Right 
Hon, Sir W. H, Maule—a bright little record 





of the trials and triumphs through which that 
distinguished lawyer rose to fame. 

THE death is announced in South Australia, on 
December 23, of Harriet Miller Davidson, the 
eldest daughter of Hugh Miller, and widow of 
the late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Adelaide. She had herself written 
several stories, of which Jsobel Jardine’s History, 
a temperance tale, is perhaps the best known. 
She was only in her forty-fifth year. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Antiquary for February Mr. Cornelius 
Walford continues giving the world the benefit 
of his investigations relative to fairs. This 
time it is Westminster Fair that engages his 
attention. Mr. Karl Blind has a learned paper 
on the Hawick gathering cry, ‘‘ Teribus ye teri 
Odin.”’ He believes that it has been transmitted 
to us from the days of our heathen forefathers, 
and that the last word is really the name of the 
chief god of the Teutonic mythology. This 
has been called in question, but we think that 
Mr. Blind is almost certainly in the right. If 
it be indeed so, it is one of the most curious 
survivals with which we are acquainted. The 
Rev. John Brownbill contributes a scholarly 
paper on the early life of Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex. Until he came into power, with 
such terrible results for the mediaeval church 
organisation, historians and biographers have 
had little to tell about him. Mr. Brownbill’s 
paper is only a first part ; we believe when it is 
finished we shall have a clearer idea of the 
‘‘malleus monachorum” than it was possible 
to have before. Mr. Gomme’s paper on the 
House of Lords is a first part only, dealing with 
the question of its origin. 


THE Archivio Storico italiano begins its issue 
for the present year by publishing some in- 
teresting documents. Sig. del Lungo has 
discovered a spirited poem dealing with an 
episode of condottiere warfare—the Lament of 
Count Lando after the defeat of the Gran 
Compagnia in Val di Lamone in the year 1358, 
It is written in the form of a ballata, and is a 
contribution to the popular poetry of that age. 
Sig. Guasti has discovered some archives of 
Stephano del Buono, Papal secretary from 1406 
to 1415, who, as Bishop of Volterra, accom- 
panied John XXIII. to the Council of Con- 
stance. The first instalment gives some details 
of Innocent VII. and Gregory XII. Sig. 
Belgrano supplies an account of the career of 
Egidio Boccanegra, a Genoese who served as an 
admiral of Castile in the fourteenth century, 
and was put to death by Peter the Cruel in 
1367. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 
17 Hill Street, W.: Feb. 2, 1881. 

I venture to solicit your good offices in rela- 
tion to the following circumstances :—About 
six weeks or two months ago, I was favoured 
by a communication from a gentleman, whose 
letter I have unfortunately mislaid, and whose 
name I cannot recall, but who kindly offered 
to place at my disposal certain published refer- 
ences to my father, collected by him as materials 
for a biography of the late Lord Lytton, which 
he had abandoned on hearing that I was myself 
engaged upon the same task. The loss of my 
correspondent’s letter has deprived me of the 
means of privately communicating to him my 
thanks for his obliging offer, and my desire to 
hear from him again on the subject of it. If, 
therefore, you will be so good as to accord to 
this expression of my wishes a place in the 
ACADEMY, the service will be gratefully appre- 
ciated. LytTron. 








THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
London : Feb. 1, 1884. 

The duty of the English-speaking public all 
over the world towards this great national 
work is (1) to buy it, in order to enable the 
Clarendon Press Delegates to bear the heavy 
cost of its production, which is far greater than 
was at first estimated—unless ten thousand 
copies of each part can be sold, it is doubtful 
whether the work can be carried on on the scale 
on which it has been started ; (2) to complete it 
(a) by a certain number of folk helping, as sub- 
editors, to arrange each some part of the 
enormous mass of slips sent in for the work, 
and to fill up the gaps which occur in the 
material—the slips sent in are capricious: for 











’ be entirely complete. 
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‘* the army ” not one extract was sent in, and I 
and other searchers have had to hunt up the 
slips required for it ; (b) by noting fresh words 
and meanings not in the Dictionary, and 
earlier instances of those which are there. 

For the last few weeks I have kept back the 


‘“‘a—ant” slips I have by chance collected. 
These give only five words not in part i. of 
the Dictionary :—‘‘ abusant,” adj. (‘‘in tearmes 
abusant,” circ. 1630, A Scottish Pasquil, p. 6); 
‘* accoucheurship,”’ 2. (‘“‘The resident appoint- 
ments consist of Five House Physiciancies .. . 
one Accoucheurship,” 1883, Daily News, Sep- 
tember 18, p. 1, col. 7) ; ‘‘amorce,”’ »., toy per- 
cussion-cap (‘‘ purchased a dozen boxes of amor- 
ces... These toy pistol caps... were made of 
a very dangerous explosive,” 1883, Birming- 


sham Weekly Post, December 15, p. 7, col. 5); 


** Anglo-Saxonising,” adj. (“that great Anglo- 
Saxonising amalgamating mill, the United 
States,” 1883, Lord Lorne, in Pall Mall Gazette, 
November 14, p. 6, col. 2); ‘‘ amalgamationist,”’ 
n., an advocate of marriages of negroes with 
whites (‘‘ ‘ You are an amalgamationist!’ cried 
she. I told her that the party term was new to 
me,” 1838, Harriet Martineau, Western T'ravel, 
i, 229). : 

Of ) astier instances, I have ‘‘ accidious,” 
slothful, from the Pore Cuitiff, before 1400, 
against the Dictionary’s ‘‘ 1731, Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary ;” ‘“‘ admitting,” »., 1557, against the 
Dictionary’s 1598 ; ‘‘ adverse,” n., an adversary, 
opponent, in 1593, against the Dictionary’s 
1850; ‘‘ addressor,” the signer of an address, in 
1682, against Dictionary’s 1690 ; ‘‘aghastness,”’ 
1870, against Dictionary’s 1881. 

Of slightly differing senses I have, perhaps, 
one or two instances; 1883, ‘an aldine 
dolphin spouts water into a basin;” ‘ the 
alphabetical gunboats sent out to China,” &e. ; 
but nothing important. 

My slips are mere chance ones, as I have 
said ; but if folk will only collect deliberately, 
and send their slips to the editor, Dr. Murray, 
Mill Hill, N.W., I have no doubt that they 
will enable a very valuable Appendix to the 
Dictionary to be made. Such a work can never 
I can only express my 
surprise how near completeness part i. is—nine- 
teen out of my thirty-three slips were antici- 
pated in the Dictionary—and [I heartily con- 
gratulate Dr. Murray and the Philological 
Society on the result. Our twenty-five years’ 
work has not been in vain. The Dictionary is 
—I say it deliberately—far and away better 
than any other of any living language. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 








BURKE’S ‘‘ DAGGER SPEECH.” 
King’s College, Cambridge: Feb. 3, 1884. 

I discovered lately among the Auckland 
papers a contemporary account of Burke’s 
tamous dagger speech, which differs consider- 
ably from that published in his collected 
speeches. It is in the handwriting of the first 
Lord Auckland. 


“Mr. Burke, in his speech of the 29th December [it 
was really December 23, 1792] used the following 
tirade :— 

‘“** Daggers are ordered at Birmingham: howmany 
for exportation, how many for home consumption, 
Iknownot. But I have reason to believe that they 
are meant to introduce French fraternity into the 
hearts of Englishmen, for there! there! [throwing 
a dagger upon the floor of the House] there is the 
fraternity of Frenchmen; there is the fraternity 
which they wish to bring to the bosom of our king, 
and of every honest, every virtuous Englishman 
who is loyal to his sovereign, and who worships his 
God. Beware then, O my countrymen, of the 
fraternal kiss of France; beware of the smiles of 
Frenchmen : their kiss is treason, and their smile 
is death. Avoid them, O my countrymen, as a 
pestilence, as a banditti of assassins, as a nation of 
traitors; as monsters practising every evil; as 





monsters whose religion is atheism, and whose 
political principles render them the enemies of the 
universe.’ ’’ 


OscaR BROWNING. 








THE STORY OF THE PELICAN FEEDING ITS 
YOUNG WITH ITS BLOOD. 

Preston Rectory, Wellington, Salop : Jan. 15, 1884. 

I think there is some evidence to show that 
our English word pelican was not always re- 
stricted in its use to denote the water-bird of 
that name. The old story about the pelican 
feeding its young with its own blood is not 
a classical one, as generally believed; Greek 
and Latin classical writers make no mention of 
the myth, neither is the pelican (water-bird) 
the original bird of the story—which seems to 
have originated in Egypt—but the vulture. 
Horapollo (i., cap. 11) says that a vulture 
symbolises a compassionate person, because 
during the 120 days of its nurture of its off- 
spring, if food cannot be had, it opens its own 
thigh and permits the young ones to partake 
of the blood, so that they may not perish from 
want. That the vulture was considered a very 
affectionate bird is an idea shared by the 
Hebrews, who called it rdchdm, ‘‘the affectionate 
bird ;”” among classical authors the love of the 
vulture for its young was proverbial. The 
ecclesiastical fathers, in their annotations on the 
Scriptures, transferred the story from the vulture 
to the pelican, unless under the word zeAexav, 
pellicanus, they meant the vulture. But oddly 
enough, and concurrently with the idea of 
the pelican being the bird of the myth, appears 
the actual representation of a bird feeding its 
young ones with its blood in architectural church 
ornaments, on tombstones, and in old books of 
emblems; and the bird is always, I believe, not 
a pelican, but a vulture or eagle. In an old 
book of emblems, entitled A Choice of Emblems 
and other Devices, by Geffery Whitney, 1586, 
there is a woodcut of a vulture or eagle pierc- 
ing her breast with her hooked beak, in a nest 
surrounded by her young ones, whose mouths 
are open to receive the flowing blood, Under- 
neath are the following lines :— 


‘* The pellican, for to revive her young, 
Doth pierce her breast, and give them of her 
blood. 
Then searche your breste,’’ &c. 


This figure of ‘‘the life-rendering pellican”’ 
feeding her young with her blood may be seen 
in Knight's Shakspere (vol. vi., p. 154). The 
picture representing an eagle or vulture, and 
the word a pelican, was a puzzle to Sir Thomas 
Browne. ‘‘In every place,” he says, ‘‘ we 
meet with the picture of the pelican opening 
her breast with her bill and feeding her young 
ones with the blood distilled from her.” His 
description, as condensed by me, continues :— 


‘*These pictures contain many improprieties,, 
disagreeing almost in all things from the true and 
proper description ; the pelican exceeds the mag- 
nitude of a swan; the bird of the pictures is 
described as of the bigness of a hen, as having 
divided claws ; those of the pelican are fin-footed; 
lastly, there is one part omitted more remarkable 
than any other, that is the chowle or crop ad- 
hering under the lower side of the bill and so 
descending to the throat—a bag or sachel very 
observable, and of a capacity almost beyond 
credit’ (Vulg. Errors, ii., p. 1., Bohn’s edition). 

It may be doubted whether the pelican was 
generally known to the early ecclesiastical 
writers, and they may have considered the 
Greek word to denote some eagle or vulture ; 
it is difficult, otherwise, to account for the 
‘many improprieties’”’ referred to by Sir T. 
Browne. As in church architecture, so in 
heraldry. The bird, though conventionally 
drawn, is always, I believe, an eagle or vulture, 
but it is still called a pelican; sometimes the 
nest and young are depicted on an oak-branch. 


The pictures in old emblem-books and the 
figures on ecclesiastical structures would doubt- 
less have been familiar to Shakspere, so that 
one would suppose that he must have shared in 
the common belief that the pelican was, some- 
times, at least, an eagle, and not always the 
water-bird—a bird probably but little known 
in England in mediaeval times, except to 
voyagers such as Hakluyt (1598), who noted 


“the pellicaine, of the sea fowle above all other 
not common in England, famed to be the lovingst 
bird that is, which rather than her young should 
want will spare her heart-bloud out of her belly” 
(Voyages, iii., p. 520). 


I should be obliged for any information on 
the subject of this letter. W. Hoverrron, 








THE MOON AND THE HARE. 
London: Feb. 4, 1884. 

Mr. Brown’s letter on Moon and Hare myths 
is interesting, as it shows just the places where 
the untutored anthropologist is compelled to 
part company from the true scholar. After 
observing that ‘‘the connexion between the 
Moon and the Hare is familiar to mythologists,” 
Mr. Brown says, ‘‘we may safely conclude 
with Gubernatis that the mythical Hare is un- 
doubtedly the Moon.” Jistinguo, says the 
anthropologist. Persons who are connected 
are not necessarily identical—Lewis is not 
Allenby. In the myths referred to by Mr. 
Brown, the story commonly ends in the Moon 
striking the Hare and inflicting on him his 
hare-lip, or in the Hare being transported to 
the Moon, or in someone marking the Moon’s 
face with the figure of a hare. Now surely we 
may distinguish thus:—When the Moon marks 
the Hare it is in “origin of death’ myths. 
The Moon, having to tell men that they, like 
her, are reborn after apparent death, sends a 
swift beast as a messenger. But the swift 
beast loiters, or forgets: /e liévre perd la mé- 
moire en courant, The Moon hits him on the 
face, and hence the hare-lip. But how do 
we learn that the Moon is the Hare? In 
the other myths, Aztec, Indian, and what 
not, the object is to account for what Plu- 
tarch calls ‘‘ the face in the Moon” and we 
‘the Man in the Moon.” Apparently, many 
races have recognised a Hare where we sce 
a Man; the spots in the Moon are just as like 
one as the other. We have a Sabbatical story 
to explain how the Man got into the Moon, 
and Aztecs and Indians have a story to explain 
how the Hare got into the Moon. But what 
one objects to is the inference that ‘the 
mythical Hare is the Moon.” Another point. 
Mythologists of Mr. Brown’s school are apt 
to differ in their interpretations. Mr. Brown 
recognises in Aeetes, Lunus (Myth. of Nirké, 
p- 52), a male Moon. Sir George Cox goes in 
for something connected with the ‘‘ motion of 
the air” (Mythol. Ar. ii. 150), Mr. Brown’s 
Medea is the Moon, like his Hare. Sir George’s 
Medea, at least in one passage, appears to be 
the Dawn. Now, the Great Hare of all mythic 
Hares is Michaboz, the Algonquin Hare hero, 
whose mantle, I suspect, has fallen on Ole 
Brer Rabbit. Well, this Great Hare ought 
to be the Moon, I presume; but Dr. Brin- 
ton, both in his Myths of the New World 
and his American Hero Myths, says that the 
Great Hare is the Dawn, or the Light. More- 
over, he gives philological reasons for this 
opinion. At home we know Hares best (myth- 
ologically) as the animals into which witches 
prefer to turn themselves. 

This is a long letter, but perhaps I have made 
it clear that persons ‘‘ connected ”’ are not neces- 
sarily identical ; while it must be admitted that 
wholly different explanations of the same 
myths—explanations equally facile and plau- 
| sible —are often put forward by mythologists 
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of the prevailing school. But while one scholar 
sees the Dawn where another sees the Moon, 
and a third, perhaps, the Cloud, or the Wind, 
they are all united against the dull person who 
thinks that, when mythopoeic man spoke of a 
Hare, he probably meant a Hare ~ ea 

. LANG. 


PS.—I have not replied to Mr. Taylor’s in- 
vitation to “‘ name some half-dozen Greek myths 
which the orthodox or historic method (that of 
Bréal and Kuhn) has failed to explain.” If 
Kuhn is orthodox, so am I. Mr. Taylor’s 
quarrel with me is that I illustrated a Greek 
myth by a Maori parallel. Has Mr. Taylor 
forgotten that Kuhn does precisely the same 
thing ? In Kuhn’s case the myth is the Vedic 
one of Urvasi and Paruravas. Mr. Max Miiller 
saw in this myth the Dawnand the Sun; Kuhn 
sees in the tale a myth of Fire. These two 
scholars (as usual) give different interpretations 
of the names of the hero and heroine. But 
Kuhn buttresses his opinion by adducing Maori 
parallels. That in the scholar is ‘‘ historic” 
and ‘‘ orthodox ” which in me is ‘‘ the Hotten- 
totic heresy.” Now, if it is historic and 
orthodox in Kuhn to adduce a Maori variant 
of the Vedic myth, why is it heretical in me to 
adduce a Maori variant of a Hesiodic myth ? 
Perhaps I need scarcely add that the anthrop- 
ologist sees neither a Dawn-myth nor a Fire- 
myth in the central incidents of the story of 
Paruravas, though the story was hitched into 
the fire-ritual of India. 








A NEW DEPARTURE IN CRITICISM. 
London : Feb. 5, 1884. 


Your contemporary the Spectator is a journal 
which I have always looked upon with the 
greatest respect. Its high moral fervour is 
well known, as well as its freedom from 
religious bias; but I think the world knows 
little of its wonderful catholicity in matters of 
literary criticism, of which I have just fur- 
nished the Standard with a remarkable illus- 
tration. 

In case your readers have not seen iny letter, 
I should explain that the facts are as follow:— 
On December 15 last, a novel from my pen— 
Through the Stage Door—was reviewed in the 
Spectator, not merely adversely, but in terms of 
strong abuse ; described as ‘‘ trashy,” altogether 
‘repulsive,’ and such a book as was a dis- 
credit to the sex of its author. Last Saturday, 
February 2, the same novel was again re- 
viewed in the Spectator, in terms of cordial 
praise ; dunhel as a lively and pleasant 
story, and warmly recommended to the reader 
as, above all, ‘‘ sound and wholesome.” 

Now, when all is said and done, nothing can 
be more kindly meant than this method of 
reviewing, which enables an editor to box your 
ears with the one hand and pat your cheek 
with the other. ‘‘ Miss Jay,” he cries, ‘is a 
loose and degraded scribbler; but ’’—here I 
fancy I can see his oracular smile as he adds, 
* wudi alteram partem”! The method, however, 
is so new that it is at first a little bewildering. 
To make it quite perfect, the two opinions 
ought to be printed, not with an interval of 
several weeks, during which the author is kept 
in agony, but in the same number. 

HARRIETT Jay. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 11, 5 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Storm-Cloud of the Nineteenth Century” (repeated), 
by Prof. Ruskin. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“Recent Improvements in Photo-Mechanical Print- 
ing Methods,” ITI., by Mr. Thomas Bolas. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘“*My Recent Visit to 
the Congo,” by Sir F. J. Goldsmid; “* Notes on the 
Lower Congo,” by Mr. E. Delmar Morgan. 

TuEsDAY, Feb. 12, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “* Scenery 
of the British Isles,” ITI., by Dr, A. Geikie. 





8 p.m. Anthropological: “ Exhibition of Objects 
trom “an Early 1¢: at Wheatley,” by Mr. 
J. Park Harrison; “ uman Skull found near 
Southport,” b Dr. G. B. Barron; ‘Traces of 
Commerce in Prehistoric Times.” by Miss A. W. 
Buckland; ‘‘Some Palaeolithic Fishing a 
from the Stoke Newington and Clapton Gravels,” 


by Mr. J. T. Young. 
x 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Portuguese 
Colonies of West ca,” by Mr. H. H. J ohnston. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘Speed on Canals,” by 
Mr. R. F. Conder. 
8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Australasian 
Dominion,” by Mr. R. Murray Smith. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 13, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “New 
Process of Permanent Mural Painting, invented by 
Adolph Keim, of Munich,” by the Rev. J. A. 
Rivington. 

sp.m. Geological. 
8p.m. Microscopical: Annual Meeting. 

TuHurRsDAY, Feb. 14,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Music 
for the Pianoforte,” V.. by Prof. Pauer. 

7 p.m. London Institution: ‘*‘ Modern English 
Sports, their Use and Abuse,” by Mr. F.Gale. — 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Ancient Egyptian 
Architecture,” IT., by Mr. R. 8S. Poole. 

8 p.m. ‘Telegraph Engineers: “Some New 
Instruments for indicating Current and Electro- 
motive Force,” by Messrs. R. E. Crompton and 
Gizbert can. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: ‘‘ Science and Singing,” elucidated by 
vocal and other illustrations, by Mr. Lennox 


Browne. : 
8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘The Relations of the 


Zpteespotiane of a Circle with a Triangle,” by Mr. 


Taylor; “The Difference between the 
Number of (4n + 1) Divisors and the Number of 
(4n + 3) Divisors of a Number,” by Mr. J. W. L. 
Glaisher; ‘‘A General Theory including the 
Theories of Systems otf Compiexes and Spheres,” by 
Mr. A. Buchheim. : 
Fripay, Feb. 15, 8 p.m. ~y~ 4 of Arts: “State 
Monopoly of Railways in India,” by Mr. J. M. 


Maclean. 

8p.m. Philological: “ Extracts from my Dialect 
Glossaries,” by Mr. F. T. Elworthy. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘“ Light-Draught 
Launch,” by Messrs. Cowan and Fawcus. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ The Chemical Work 
of Wohler,” by Prof. ——_ 

SaTurDAyY, Feb. 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Life 

and Literature under Charles I.,” V., by Prof. 
Henry Morley. 








SCIENCE. 
The Epinal Glossary, Latin and Old English, 

of the Eighth Century. Photo-lithographed 

from the Original MS. by W. Griggs, and 

Edited, with a Transliteration, Introduc- 

tion, and Notes, by H. Sweet. (Triibner.) 

(First Notice.) 

Tue student of philology will hail with the 
greatest satisfaction this excellent reproduc- 
tion of a most remarkable MS. Some delay 
has been caused by the editor’s laudable 
endeavour to obtain a photo-lithographic repro- 
duction of the MS. free from all touching-up 
by hand. The result is that the less distinct 
portions are not always clear; but a great 
deal of it can be most exactly made out, and 
some piges of it (¢g., pp. 6 and 11) are 
beautifully distinct in every letter. It is 
most fortunate that the difficult task of editing 
the MS. has fallen to Mr. Sweet, whose care 
and accuracy are thoroughly proved by the 
minuteness with which he enters into details 
in his valuable Introduction. It is also most 
fortunate that Mr. Sweet has not confined his 
attention solely to the Epinal Glossary, but 
has studied, word by word, and letter by 
letter, the other important Glossaries of a 
similar type. This is the true key to the 
whole matter. He would be a rash man who 
should attempt, except in tolerably easy cases, 
to explain the words, whether Latin or 
English, which this most important MS. con- 
tains. This can only be done with certainty 
by collating all the older Glossaries with one 
another; and even the later Glossaries, such 
as those printed in Wright’s volumes of 
Vocabularies, will be found to give some 
assistance in many cases. We are met by 


difficulties of many kinds. Some of the words 





are really Greek words, written in Roman 
characters, and explained by Latin glosses. 
Many of the Latin words are of a rustic or 
Low-Latin type, and the spellings are such 
that not even Ducange’s Dictionary will always 
help. Again, the scribe not unfrequently 
misspells words, or adopts a method of his 
own. And, when all the elements of uncer- 
tainty are taken into account, the student 
soon discovers that he will need all the help 
he can get in order to decipher the sense, for 
the gloss is sometimes as obscure as the word 
which it is supposed to explain. There are 
eases in which the Latin word explains the 
English one; and there are also cases in 
which it is the English word which explains 
the Latin one, as the scribe intended that 
it should. On the very first page we 
find amsanti glossed by wndique scanti, 
which is not very helpful at a first glance; 
and, again, before we can understand what is 
meant by axungia, glossed rysil, it is necessary 
to be aware that rysil is the Old-Eng*ish 
word for fat or grease, unless, indeed, one 
happens to know the sense of axungia (use’ 
by Pliny) without looking it out in Lewis and 
Short. It is, moreover, extremely easy to be 
misled. Thus, on p. 2, we find aguilae: 
segnas. It might be thought, at first, that 
aquilae means eagles; but the gloss shows that 
it means not the birds, but the famous Roman 
ensigns that so often led the soldiers to 
victory. On p. 22 we find rumex: edroe, 
whence it might be thought that edroe means 
a dock (plant); but, as Mr. Sweet proves at 
p- xi. of his Introduction, rumezx is miswritten 
for rumen by confusion with the preceding 
word remex; and the English edroc is made 
plainer by the following gloss in Wright’s 
Vocabularies (i. 54)—viz., “‘ Ruminatio, ciwung 
[a chewing], vel edroc, vel aceocung.” 

Mr. Sweet thoroughly discusses all the 
glosses of the class to which the Epinal MS. 
belongs. They are all of high importance, 
and are known respectively as the Epinal 
Glossary, the Erfurt Glossary, the Corpus 
Glossary, and the Leiden Glossary. These 
four MSS. really furnish us with six Glos- 
saries, which Mr. Sweet distinguishes as— 
(1) Leiden ; (2) Epinal-Erfurt, a glossary con- 
tained in the Erfurt Glossary and agreeing 
with the Epinal Glossary; (3) the Second 
Erfurt Glossary ; (4) the Third Erfurt Glossary ; 
(5) the First Corpus Glossary ; (6) the Second 
Corpus Glossary. It thus appears that the 
Erfurt MS. really contains three, and the 
Corpus MS. contains two, distinct glossaries ; 
and they must be considered accordingly. 

We have no space here to show how the 
editor, in his patient and masterly treatment 
of the whole subject, explains the way in 
which the alphabetical glossaries were com- 
piled, how certain glosses came to be repeated, 
what books were the sources of them, and 
how certain class-glossarics must have been 
already in existence before they were com- 
piled. By class-glossaries we are to under- 
stand glossaries in which ‘‘ names of beasts, 
birds, fishes, minerals, and other natural 
objects, were collected in separate groups.” 
Such a glossary is the well-known lfric’s 
Glossary, printed by Somner and reprinted by 
Wright. Mr. Sweet next considers in detail 
‘the structure and relation of the various 
texts,” and minutely discusses the various 
readings and occasional errors, His ‘sum- 
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mary ” is so important to a clear understand- 
ing of the whole subject that we must do 
him the justice to quote it in full, premising 
that by ‘“a-order” is meant an order in 
which words are arranged alphabetically 
according to their initial letter only, while by 
‘“‘ab-order” is meant an order of words col- 
lected according to the first two letters. 


*‘ All the glossaries are based on interlinear 
glosses, Latin and English, in Latin books, and 
on Latin-English class-glossaries, probably at 
Canterbury, other English glosses being after- 
wards added in the process of copying and com- 
pilation. 

_‘‘ Various independent glossaries were com- 
piled from these sources, at first non-alphabeti- 
cal. Two or more of them were afterwards 
fused together in various later digests, a-order 
being often made into ab-order. 

“The Leiden MS. is a German copy of an 
English non-alphabetical collection of literary 
and class glosses. 

** All the others are in the later alphabetical 
order, but are not based on the Leiden copy, 
though they all (except, perhaps, the first 
part of the Corpus glossary) have drawn partly 
from the same sources. 

‘‘The Epinal and First Erfurt copies are in- 
dependent copies of probably the same MS., 
the latter by a German scribe. This MS. was 
compiled partly from non-alphabetical glos- 
saries, ly from ab-order ones, the former 
being thrown into ab-order, the two groups 
being kept apart under each letter. 

‘The second part of the Corpus glossary is 
a copy of a MS. which was angie partly 
from the original of the Epinal and Erfurt 
MSS., partly from a group of other alphabeti- 
cal, literary, and class-glossaries, inclu the 
originals of the Second Erfurt and sesiedlily of 
the Third Erfurt glossary. That this Corpus 

was not compiled directly from the 


an" | 
original of Epinal and Erfurt, is proved by its 
often having the correct reading against both 
the Epinal and the First Erfurt glossary.” 

The last sections of the Introduction con- 
cern the palaeography, the orthography, and 


the language. From a consideration of these 
Mr. Sweet concludes that ‘‘their combined 
evidence points most decidedly to at least the 
beginning of the eighth century.” In this 
result we thoroughly agree with him, not- 
withstanding some opinions to the contrary. 
The archaic spellings of the MS. are above 
suspicion, and could never have been imitated 
(for no conceivable reason) by a ninth-century 
scribe; on the contrary, the forms which 
occur in it mark it as older than the famous 
Corpus Glossary, which is usually considered 
as undoubtedly belonging to the eighth 
century. 

The transliteration faithfully adheres to the 
only method of any value, in that it exactly 
reproduces all the errors of the scribe. To 
have touched up the spellings would have 
been a worse error than even a touching-up 
of the photo-lithograph, of which we were, in 
the first instance, in some danger. Few 
things are more instructive than a knowledge 
of the nature and range of scribal errors, yet 
many editors endeavour to withhold such 
knowledge from us with a persistency which 
might be betteremployed. But here there has 
been no such tampering with the original, and 
the facsimile is, fortunately, at hand to prove 
it. Certainly some of the mistakes are curious 
enough. On p. 1 (col. ¢) we find abilina: 
hrutu. The word meant is Anutu, “nut,” as 
appears from other glosses; and this example 





may at once help the student to remember 
that the letters » and r, however different in 
form at other periods, were at this period 
almost indistinguishable. On p. 25 (col. 5) 
we find gundaesuelgiae, in which an r has 
been dropped, precisely as if we were, at the 
present date, to write goundsel for groundsel. 
On the same page (col. a) we have scrirpea 
for scirpea. The scribe was not always sound 
as to his initial 4; perhaps Aaues for aues, 
‘birds ” (in 5 d), is not surprising ; but it is 
shocking that an Englishman should call a 
hazel ‘‘ a, azel,” as he practically does when he 
gives us auellanus : esil(2b31). Colera(8a2) 
is repeated as calera in the same column (1. 29). 
Calear (8 c 34) is glossed by spora, ‘‘ spur,” and 
is therefore miswritten for calcar. Litura: a 
limendo should clearly be a liniendo (13 f 26). 
Oria: misteria bacht (17 ¢ 39) is probably 
meant for orgia ; the spelling orta could hardly 
have been intentional. We find uaser : uersutus 
(28 e 7); and, only two lines below, we have 
uauer: callidus. The forms waser and wauer 
are both founded on wafer; the latter shows 
that wu already had the sound of v. The 
former is due to confusion of ‘long s”’ with 
J, yet it is a little surprising to find that the 
scribe writes waser with the ‘twisted 8;” 
this is just one of those points where 
the facsimile so greatly helps us. All these, 
and many more such, are errors of the scribe, 
so that the interpretation demands much care 
and patience. We have not observed any mis- 
prints in the transliteration, except that the 
Z in bridils (5 £ 37) and the r in receptator 
(22 e 27) have dropped out at press, leaving a 
blank space—things which editorial care is 
powerless to prevent. Mr. Sweet has greatly 
increased the value of the MS. to the English 
student by marking the English words with 
an asterisk ; in this matter, we think, there 
are just three accidental oversights. Jnter- 
posit (11 f 26) is marked as English, but we 
should call it Latin; while loca (9 f 28) and 
gabutan (18 £ 25), which are not so marked, 
are given in Anglo-Saxon dictionaries. There 
is yet one more gloss (21 a 11) which is 
worth considering in relation to this question— 
viz., panibus: sol. It is not easy to see how 
panibus can be explained by sol if sol means 
the sun. If phonetic laws will admit of it, 
we would suggest that sol may be English; 
and, if so, a variant of Anglo-Saxon swf, 
Icelandic suff, Danish suul, which actually 
means a kind of food. The Northern-English 
word is still sool, and is duly discussed in the 
notes to ‘‘ Piers Plowman” (Early-English 
Text Society), p. 374. The Glossary abounds 
with forms of much interest and of great im- 
portance for the etymology, not of English 
only, but of the Romance languages also. 
We hope to give some examples of this in a 
future notice. Water W. Sxear. 








THE CHINESE CYCLES OF TEN, 
TWELVE, AND TWENTY-EIGHT. 
Peking. 
THESE cycles are all more or less remotely 
connected with the West, and they belong to 
the earliest period when it begins to be safe to 
trust the Chinese records. The cycle of twenty- 
eight is the most ancient of the Chinese zodiacs. 
The stars of this zodiac were all observed with 
@ bronze astrolabe about A.D. 100, and their posi- 
tions in degrees recorded. Two or three centu- 
ries afterwards they were again taken, and the 





ion of the —— discovered. These 
twenty-eight constellations are arranged from 
west to east, and Spica Virginis has always been 
regarded as the first. My own idea is that this 
was simply because it lies underneath Benet- 
nasch, the seventh star in Ursa Major, and may 
therefore be considered as the gate of the 
heavens. Several of the stars in this zodiac are 
mentioned in the Yau tien, which is found in 
Legge’s Shoo King, ‘Sacred Books of the 
East,”’ vol. iii., and professedly belongs to 2350 
B.c. If a line be drawn from Benetnasch to 
the present pole star and bisected, we get 
approximately the pole of that period. Taking 
one of the stars in that region to represent the 
pole star, we find that Benetnasch, the leading 
star of the Bear, instead of being forty degrees 
from the pole, is only twenty or thereabouts. 
But Spica lies below this star, and would be 
drawn up with it into a correspondingly higher 
altitude. In that age, whenever the Bear passed 
round on the south of the pole, Spica would be 
seen a few degrees north of the equinoctial line 
near the meridian. Speaking roughly, the 
Bear would then subtend an angle of ninety 
degrees, say, from Spica to Castor and Pollux, 
instead of, as at present, about forty-five degrees. 
My hypothesis is that here lay the reason for 
Spica being made the first star, and that it was 
called ‘‘ heavens’ gate ”’ because it lay in a line 
with Benetnasch and the pole. 

M. Terrien de La Couperie explains the selec- 
tion of Spica as the first star in the zodiac by 
a shifting in the geographical horizon recorded 
in a Babylonian tablet recently deciphered by 
Mr. T. G. Pinches (AcapEMy, September 
1, 1883). Prof. Schlegel, of Leyden, supposes 
that Spica was, when selected to lead the 
shining train of the twenty-eight constellations, 
actually near the vernal equinox, and he believes 
that the Chinese astronomy is about 16,000 
years old. My hypothesis is, I venture to 
think, simpler than either. An argument in 
its favour is found in that peculiarity of the 
Chinese zodiac which respects its fourfold 
allocations among the cardinal points and the 
seasons. Virgo, Libra, and Scorpio are called 
the blue dragon of the east; Sagittarius, 
Capricornus, and Aquarius are the dark 
warriors of the north; Pisces, Aries, and 
Taurus are the white tiger of the west; Gemini, 
Cancer, and Leo are the red bird of the south. 
The order is spring, winter, autumn, and 
summer. How is this to be explained? We 
have to do with the annual movement from 
west to east when we group the zodiac in 
twenty-eight divisions. But when we have 
our thoughts directed to the diurnal revolution 
from east to west, and part the zodiacal stars 
into four groups, we take them in the contrary 
direction. Let us suppose ourselves to be 
looking at the stars on March 23 after sunset. 
We see Aries, Taurus, and Gemini stretchin 
from west to south, and then Cancer, Leo, aa 
Virgo. Spica is in the east. The Chinese 
early observers considered where it would be 
best to begin their zodiac, They decided on the 
east, because of the position of the Bear, which 
seemed to require this. Then the western and 
southern groups were before them in the 
heavens. The eastern group was coming up as 
the western went down, and would be followed 
by the northern after another six hours. A 
line drawn from the old pole through Beta of 
Ursa Major would, speaking roughly, pass 
near Cor Hydrae, the meridian star, the ‘‘ bird” 
of the timeof Yau. It is unfortunate that this 
group of seven is much too wide. With the 
pole where it is at present, the south group 
covers nearly 120 degrees, instead of 90, as 
it should do; and this compels us to a certain 
indefiniteness in any hypothesis on the subject. 
But, looking at the position of the stars in a 
rough way, the Bear nearly covered the ‘bird 
of the south palace,” then seen in the south; 
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amd Yau’s astronomers marked out ‘‘ bird” Paw 
Hydrae) as on the meridian on that evening, 
and naturally enough leoked on the group to 
whith it belonged as the constellation of the 
south and of summer. They would not begin 
the zodiac with the first point of Aries, because 
it was hidden in the sun’s rays, and, being in 
the west at the time, it seemed unsuitable. 

The qycles of ten and of twelve have in old 
Chinese foreign-looking names. But I fear 
that they are not yet found in the Accadian 
language. As Mr. Pinches gives the Accadian 
numerals, the sounds do notagree. The Chinese 
symbols of the cycle of ten should, I think, be 
read kap, (t)it, pam, tam, gu, ki(t), kam, tin, nim, 
ku(k). These sounds are required by the laws I 
have attempted to prove in my Introduction to 
the Study of the Chinese Characters. 

The pronunciation of the constituent mem- 
bers of the cycle of twelve I should expect to 
find, if they had been written alphabetically, 
tik, tok, in, mo, din, xi, go, mi, shin, (d)uk, tit, 
gak. The periods when we may suppose Baby- 
lonian influence to have reached China are 
2350 B.c., the age of Yau; 1100 3.c., the com- 
mencement of the Chow dynasty; 1000 B.c., 
the age of the Emperor Mu wang, wno is said 
to have travelled in the West ; 550 B,c., the age 
of Cyrus when Bactria was conquered by the 
Persians, and the time when Li lau tan is said 
to have gone to the West; 140 B.c., the age of 
Chang ‘Mien, who visited the Dahae and the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria. All through the 
time of the Persian empire, from 590 B.C. 
downwards, the silk trade, which then existed, 
would render the communication of Babylonian 
knowledge possible in China, as the Greek 
settlements in Bactria afterwards rendered it 
possible for the Chinese to become acquainted 
with the astronomical period of Callippus, as 
we know from their early historical works, which 
contain this cycle. JOsEPH EDKINS. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tne Nation reports ‘‘on good authority” 
that Sir William Thomson has accepted an 
invitation to deliver a course of some twenty 
lectures at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, beginning on October 1. This would 
fit in with the visit of the British Association to 
Baltimore this year. 


Pror. C. H. F. Prrers, the astronomer in 
charge of the well-known observatory at 
Hamilton College, New York, who is on a 
visit to Europe with the aim of preparing an 
accurate edition of the star catalogue of 
Ptolemy, has been fortunate enough to find, 
both at Venice and Florence, several MSS. 
(Greek, Arabic, and Latin) of the <Almagest 
which have never been properly collated. He 
is at present working in the Vatican Library. 


A GEOLOGICAL survey of Russia was organised 
in 1882, and the first budget of its Reports has 
recently arrived in this country. Field-work 
is being actively prosecuted, and a detailed 
geological map of the empire will eventually 
be prepared. Meanwhile, a number of descrip- 
tive Reports and memoirs will be published 
periodically under the direction of the commit- 
tee entrusted with the development of the work. 
The Reports recently received are printed in 
Russian, but French or German abstracts of the 
more important papers will be duly issued. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Campumcr Antiquartan Socrery.—(MMonday, 
Jan. 28.) 


J. W. Crank, Esq., President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
A. G. Wright, of Newmarket, exhibited a rough 
gray British terra-cotta vase, six inches high, and 
five inches and a-half wide at the top, which had 





been found with five flint flakes and some frag- 
ments of charcoal and of the bones of some rumi- 

t, in the summer of 1882, a little to the west of 
and Hare Park. With the vase were exhibited a 
first brass of Hadrian rev. AnuNDANTIA, and a 
middle brass of Maximianus rev. GENIO * POPVLI* 
ROMANI exergue TR(everts), and a terra-cotta frag- 
ment of a handle, all found during the levelling of 
some mounds on Newmarket Heath in 1883.—Mr. 
Bowes read an interesting communication upon 
‘‘Cambridge Printers from the Earliest, John 
Siberch, 1521-22, down to the End of the Last 
Century.”»— Mr. Bradshaw remarked upon the 
importance of carrying through two wholly 
distinct processes of research—(1) examining the 
books, and (2) searching through all registers 
which relate to their printers. Either, if carried 
on alone, often gave an erroneous idea to the 
worker. He suggested that all the parish regis- 
ters and such books might be searched, and copies 
made of everything that concerns the Cambridge 
printers, as had been done at Bruges by Mr. 
Weale ; and that a systematic collection of Cam- 
bridge printed books should be made, as was being 
done to some extent at the Free Library, and as 
had been done for Oxford so thoroughly by Mr. F. 
Madan, of the Bodleian Library.—Mr. Mullinger 
brought under the attention of the meeting a 
volume (small quarto) from the library of St. 
John’s College (Gg. 6. 41), without date or either 
printer’s or author’s name, which he submitted. 
was probably a production of the Cambridge Press 
during Thomas’s time, but anterior to any of the 
1584 volumes bearing his imprint. The title of 
the book was, ‘‘ An Abstract of certaine Acts of 
parliament: of certaine her Maiesties Iniunctions; 
of certaine Canons, Constitutions, and Synodalles 
prouinciall; established and in force, for the 
peaceable gouernment of the Church, within her 
Maiesties Dominions and Countries.’’ It was 
attributed by Baker, in a MS. note, to Robert 
Beale, a diplomatist and author of the Eliza- 
bethan period, who, in the opinion of Cooper 
(Athenae, ii. 311), was probably educated at Cam- 
bridge. The supposition that the volume was a 
production of the Cambridge Press was founded 
on the apparent identity (which had been pointed 
out by Mr. Simker, the librarian of Trinity) of 
several of the embellishments with those of 
volumes bearing Thomas’s imprint—e.g., the 
ornament at the head of the title-page with that 
in Rouspeau’s Two Treatises on the Lord’s Supper 
(second leaf), printed by Thomas in 1584; that of 
the ornament on p. 3 with that on the first page of 
signature A of James Pilkington’s Exposition of 
Nehemiah, printed by Thomas in 1585, and also of 
an initial T with another in the same volume; and, 
again, the very characteristic tail ornament at en1 
of Preface with one in Whitaker’s book against 
Stapylton (Thomas, 1585). There was also an 
apparent identity in the type used with some of 
the type in Thomas’s volumes. 


*Socrery or Antiqvartes.—(Thursday, Jan. 31.) 


J. Evans, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. Maskell 
exhibited a sixteenth-century picture of ‘‘ Job and 
his Family,’’ with an inscription containing two 
verses of the Book of Job in English, differing from 
any known version. As a work of art the picture 
has not much to recommend it.—Mr. Perceval and 
Mr. Franks gave an account of some matrices of 
seals exhibited by the Duke of Buccleuch. These 
were principally Italian of the fifteenth century, 
the most remarkable objects being two brass seal 
boxes, one of which bears the arms of Sforza and 
Visconti quartered.—Admiral Sprat gave an ac- 
count of his exploration in 1860 of the peninsula 
on which Cnidus stood. On the southern side of 
the peninsula he found a gulf running into the 
mainland, which was not laid down in the maps; 
and at the narrowest part of the peninsula he 
discovered traces of the attempt of the Cnidians to 
cut through the isthmus and make their territory 
an island, till they were warned by an oracle to 
desist. The rock is a hard dark-green serpentine. 
At the head of the Dorian Gulf, at a place known 
as Bazzarlik, the Admiral discovered the remains of 


the temple of Latona, surrounded by a cyclopean 


wall, and grown over with dense brushwood. A 
marble statue of the goddess lay on the ground, 
headless. The columns were also of marble. 
Below, on the side of the hill, was a theatre. 





Purtotoaicat Socrety.—(Friday, Feb. 1.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. H. Sweet read a paper on some of the hard 
words in the Epinal Ms. Some, like ‘‘ cearruca, 
senon,”’ he could not yet explain; others, by com- 
arison with the Corpus and other Glossaries, 

right’s Vocabularies, &c., had yielded up a mean- 
ing; ‘‘aedilra (of the noble ones), gregariorum’’ 
(of the common herd), was shown by another 
Glossary to have lost its “‘ un-,’”? making it mean 
‘‘ionoble;’? ‘*unamaelti sperwi’’ (an unmelted 
sparrow) was in another Glossary rightly “‘ smerwi,”’ 
tallow ; ‘*cocunung, quadripertitum,’’ was shown, 
by comparison with ‘‘ aceocung, ruminatio,’’ to be 
‘*cocung,’’ choking-up, chewing the cud, by a 
ruminant which has four stomachs. In “anbin- 
liciendo, tyctaend, inlex,’’ ‘‘ anbinliciendi’’ was 
(index) ‘‘ ab inliciendo;’’ ‘‘ poot, facundia uel elo- 
quentia,”? was a miswriting for ‘‘wood;”’ ‘ An- 
stigan wel faestin [a fastness] termofilas’”? was 
Thermopylae, a one-path place, in which men could 
march only one by one, a defile ; ‘‘ dros, auriculum,”’ 
was ear-wax. The ‘“‘lud’”’ of ‘‘ludgaet, seudo- 
terum’’? (pseudo- false), must mean twiggen or 
wicker (and not King Lud’s), from the root of 
‘leod”? people, meaning to grow. Other ex- 
amples were cited from the Erfurt and Corpus 
Glossaries of corruptions of Greek, Latin, and 
Anglo-Saxon words. 





FINE ART. 


ALBERT MOORE'S PICTURE, ‘*‘COMPANIONS.” A Photo-engraving. 
In progress. Same size as original—163 by 8. 

** An exquisite picture.” —Times. 

“*Mr, Moore exhibits one picture—than which he never painted a 
better.”— Morning Post. 
“A new and exquisite picture.”—Standard. 
*R ‘kable for its refi t of line and delicate harmony of colour.” 

e. 





“Mr. Moore’s graceful ‘Companions’ forms an excellent bonne bouche 
to an attractive exhibition.” —Uaily News. 

“The gem of this varied and delightful exhibition.”— Academy. 

Particulars on lication to the Publish Messrs. DOWDESWELL & 
DOWDESWELLS, 133, New Bond-street. 








GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol phs), hand: ly framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmes presents.— 
Guo. REEs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











Claude Lorrain, sa Vie et ses CLuvres, d apres 
des Documents tnédits. Par Mdmec. Mark 
Pattison. (Paris: Librairie de “ L’Art.”) 

I conress I rather resent upon a title-page 

*‘Vaprés des documents imédlite.” Justified, 

no doubt, in the present ease by the student- 

like attitude and the substantial discoveries of 

Mrs. Pattison, the phrase yet generally 

implies either the undue parade of that virtue 

of research the possession of which should 
be taken for granted, or, what is worse, the 


| actual belicf.that some successful burrowing 


among forgotten archives is an achievement so 
invaluable that it makes literature unneces- 
sary and original thought of nothing worth. 
The difference between the true writer and 
the mere scholarly burrower is often shown by 
the store that is set upon a document inédit. 
The true writer finds it, uses it, says very 
little about it; it is wrought into the body of 
his work, whose general execution owes not 
much, and whose conception owes nothing at 
all, to the fortunate discovery of an indus- 
trious afternoon. The mere scholarly bur- 
rower, on the other hand, has got in his 
document inédit that wherewith to establish 
his fame. He sets forth his discovery, not 
with style—for style would be only “fine 
writing” to the person who did not understand 
it—but crabbedly, with involvement, with 
deep self-satisfaction. In the days when 
literature counted for more than it does 
to-day, and science counted for less, he 
could do it only in the privacy of a 
coteric—even a reading public possessed of 
learning without taste would have thought 
little of the performance—but now the dis- 
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covery of an acle de naissance at Haarlem, of 
a vente apres déogs at Amsterdam, has procured 
a substantial post and a fragile reputation. 

Happily Mrs. Pattison’s claims to discuss | 
the art and life of Claude are founded upon | 
something I can esteem more highly than the | 
document inédit. They are founded on a wide 
knowledge of art, on a minute knowledge of] 
the art of France and of the Renaissance. 
They are the claims of one who knows the j 
beauty of finely wrought things and under- 3 
stands their characteristics. In a word, } 
Mrs. Pattison feels and writes as well as 
burrows. Moreover, she knows a very great 
deal more about Claude than I do, and it 
would therefore only be with extreme reluct- 
ance that I should persuade myself of defects 
in her work. As a fact, it would appear 
that her book is doze with singular complete- 
ness ; it takes its place upon one’s shelves at 
once as a permanent possession ; its fresh facts 
are many and of value; its criticism is 
weighty, judicious, and cordial. Admirable, 
for instance, and quite removed from the 
limitations of the narrower contemporary 
judgment, is her comparison of Claude with 
Poussin—her indication of what the one lacks 
and the other has. “Le Pousfin avec sa 
haute science et son profond s¢ricux,” says 
she, “‘domine tout le champ du paysage his- 
torique.”” Claude, on the other hand, to 
adopt the expression of Charles Blanc—who 
is most correct when it is not the moderns 
that he is appreciating—Claude is more 
“‘arcadien.” And, further, Mrs. Pattison’s 
comments upon the spirit in which Turner 
imitated Claude and sought to be placed by 
the side of him show a sympathetic insight 
into the reasonable ambition of our greatest 
English master. ‘‘ Il témoignait ainsi,” says 
my authoress, 

“de son admiration profonde pour celui qui 
Yavait devancé et dont il était 4 méme, autant 
que personne, d’apprécier les conquétes. Il 
voulait dire a ceux qui savaient lire dans une 
Ame noble, ‘Anch’ io sono pittore !’” 

But it will not be imagined, because I praise 
these things, that Mrs. Pattison in an ex- 
haustive and well-studied volume can confine 
herself to an ingenious gencralisation or a 
magnanimous surmise. 

I find Mrs. Pattison particularly interest- 
ing when she discusses the etchings. These 
number in all, according to the list of Robert 
Dumesnil, forty-two plates, of which some 
are insignificant. Rembrandt did about seven 
plates to every one of Claude’s; yet the 
number that Claude executed is, nevertheless, 
in excess of that which has sufficed to make 
the reputation of a first-rate etcher. Vandyke 
did only about half as many; and though 
Méryon did many more, of one kind and 
another, his fame rests practically on his 
execution of about five-and-twenty. The 
rest are relegated to his ‘‘ Minor Work.’ The 
etchings of Claude are very various in quality, 
and they belong to at least two periods of his 
life—periods which were separated by several 
years. For years he abandoned ctching. 
Mrs. Pattison, whose study of the matter is 
minute where it might only have been in- 
telligent, follows the course of his labour with 
the etching needle, and rightly connects cer- 
tain of the subjects of the etchings with 
certain drawings and studies by the master. 
Claude has for a long time been accepted by 





the connoisseur as excelling in this art which 
has of late been so admired by a larger public. | 
But in England, just as the big public became 4 
interested in etching the taste for the etch- 
ings of Claude began to decline. This, how- 
ever, can only have been a part of that 
general movement in this country against | 
his painted work, for which Mr. Ruskin will 
probably be preud to own himself in a measure 
responsible. In France, and elsewhere, Claude 
holds his ancient place, though I confess my | 
own opinion that he holds it to some extent in 
virtue of the yet widespread ignorance of the 
art of Turner. Anyhow, there can be no 
occasion for separating his etchings from his 
painted pictures in the estimate of his work, 
for certainly he was as nimble with the 
needle as with the brush; the spirit and the 
quality of the one work may be found in the 
other; and upon his plates Claude bestowed 
the same secrets of graceful and ordered com- 
position which lurk in his canvases. Mrs. 
Pattison—not to speak of minor forms of 
illustration—gives two Amand Durand repro- 
ductions of the etchings of Claude. he 
prints selected are the two most famous ones 
—the “* Bouvier ” and that “ Soleil couchant ”’ 
which Dumesnil distinguishes with the number 
15. On the whole, the chojce will be popular. 
But the “‘Troupeaux en Marche par un 
Temps d’Orage,”’ if given by the same process, 
would have made, perhaps, a more fitting 
complement to the ineffable calm of “ Le 
Bouvier,” to a serenity which Turner has 
reached perhaps only in the ‘‘Severn and 
Wye.” And Iam sorry that Mrs. Pattison, 
in this careful chapter to which I have chiefly 
devoted myself—where others equally careful 
and estimable abound—has not said a good 
word for the supreme grace of an etching 
which is surely known to her in that ‘state ” 
in which alone the supreme grace is found. 
I mean the ‘first state” of the ‘‘ Shepherd 
and Shepherdess conversing’”—I forget 
whether that is precisely the name by which 
it is known in French—it is the state in 
which one of the most exquisite, light, and 
slender of all the trees of Claude rises into 
the top of the copper. After a very few 
impressions had been taken, it was cut down, 
Heaven knows why; but it fell into com- 
parative ugliness and worthlessness at a stage 
even earlier than was usual with the etchings 
of Claude. Often a “second state” is still 
excellent; in the case of the ‘‘ Bouvier” it 
is all that is attainable; but the really late 
states of Claude are nothing but gross mis- 
representations and distortions of his art. 
FRreperick WEDMORE. 








THE WORKS OF ALFRED HUNT. 


TnE President of the Royal Society of Water- 
Colours is one of those few artists whose aim 
is to paint the rarest and subtlest effects of 
light and mist. In this and in the lightness of 
the key in which he generally delights to paint, 
and sometimes, though more rarely, in the 
impressiveness of his design, he may rightly be 
deemed a landscape artist of the Turner 
school. But only, I think, in these respects. 
He is in no sense an imitator of the great 
poet-artist. He also is a poet, but his music, 
if less varied and potent, is his own; with less 
invention, he is more faithful; if he invests a 
scene with less imaginative majesty, he seeks 


finds, and his colour, if not so finished in its 
total harmony, is far less arbitrary, In a 
word, Turner never painted a scene without 
striving to improve it; Mr. Hunt never painted 
one without feeling his powers unequal to reflect 
half the beauty which he saw. He has always 
worked with the conscience of a realist and 
with the passion of a lover. 

That there is something of effort, even of 
strain, in much of his work is inevitable from 
the enormous pains bestowed upon it and the 
high pressure (mental and intellectual) at 
which it has been executed, but these are 
defects of noble qualities so rare as to be 
almost unique. ‘‘The greatest effect with the 
least trouble’ isthe motto of most painters of 
to-day ; and indifference to beauty and refine- 
ment, both of subject and sentiment, is 80 
much in vogue that Mr. Alfred Hunt is some- 
what of an anachronism. Only a few names 
can be mentioned, and those mostly among 
water-colourists, whose aims in art are at all 
parallel to Mr. Alfred Hunt’s. How many are 
there besides Mr. North who could paint with 
such minuteness, and yet with so much breadth 
and atmosphere, the tender masses of verdant 
undergrowth which we see in Mr. Trist’s 
“When Summer Days are Fine” (18)? how 
many besides Mr. Albert Goodwin have the 
patience and the skill to work out for us the 
infinite gradations of light and colour on 
“Whitby Cliff at Sunset” (136)? The diffi- 
culty of such work is alone enough to make it 
rare ; and its rarity is of a kind which deserves 
to be held in high esteem, for it requires for its 
production no mere manual dexterity or trained 
eyesight, but a mind as sensitive and finely 
strung as that of a lyric poet. 

The collection is very interesting, as it shows 
us the development of the artist from his Oxford 
days to the present time. We find from the 
first that his imagination was attracted by the 
stern grandeur of barren mountains, as well as 
by the splendour of the sunset and the fairy- 
like beauty of stream anddell. The same severe 
spirit which is seen in the ‘‘ Styehead Pass” of 
1853 animated a fine drawing of the Cuchullin 
Hills in Skye sent to the Water-Colour Society 
a year or two ago. The ‘‘Styehead Pass” is 
gray almost to monotony in colour, but its 
design is magnificent, presenting the grand 
sweep of the solitary pass with great power. 
On the other hand, we find in Mr. Budgett’s 
“When the Leaves begin to turn” (101), 
painted four years later, a study of ferns and 
stones pre-Raphaelite in minuteness of execution 
and in unswerving accuracy of form and colour ; 
this and an exquisite ‘‘ Harlech” (400) of the 
same date, belonging to Mr. W. Newall, jun., 
are the prototypes of such later masterpieces 
as the ‘‘ Mountain joyous with Leaves and 
Sheaves ” (129) of 1873, lent by Mr. Humphrey 
Roberts, and Mr. Trist’s ‘‘ Loch Maree” (118 
of 1871. Such works as the two last-name 
and the Whitbys (133 and 136), Mr. Kenrick’s 
‘‘Leafy June” (124), and the lovely water- 
colour ‘‘ Ullswater’? (27), belonging to Mr. 
R. 8S. Newall, give Mr. Hunt his greatest 
claim to distinction among landscape artists 
past and present. They are all scenes in which 
the aspect of the earth is transfigured and 
spiritualised by the light of the sun. Other 
artists have seen and painted the same, or similar, 
effects, but none has seen or painted them 
quite in the same way. Mr. Hunt seems through- 
out to have been urged by a double care—to 
be faithful at once to the sight of his eyes and 
the image of his mind. No painter listens more 
impartially to the rival claims of reality and 
idea. Cosmo MonkHOovsE. 








MR. DUNTHORNE’S GALLERY. 


Mr. DunTHORNE has on view at his rooms in 





more earnestly to express the beauty which he 





Vigo Street a few very choice things. Mr. 
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North, an eminent living member of the old 
Water-Colour Society, is represented by some 
agreeable and truly artistic drawings ; but more 
memorable, of course, is the one exhibited 
work of Frederick Walker, and less frequentl 
visible are the drawings of Pinwell. Frederic 
Walker’s single piece is that famous example 
of his art, ‘‘ The Harbour of Refuge.” That is, 
it is the finished water-colour. The subject 
was variously treated by the artist, but in the 
drawing at Mr. Dunthorne’s his delightful 
fancy reached its most finished expression. 
By G. Pinwell, an artist who, it will be re- 
membered, was cut off young, like Walker, 
there are two drawings as to which it has been 
said already, in another place, that, along with 
‘*The Elixir of Love,” which is not present, 
they would have constituted a sufficient repre- 
sentation of Pinwell’s art. It may well be 
that ‘‘ The Elixir of Love” was a more enter- 
taining, but it could hardly have been a more 
exquisite, drawing than those which are now 
exhibited. They select as their subjects the two 
companion insidents in Mr. Browning’s ‘“ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin”—a poem which may be 
described as the infant’s easy introduction to 
the most subtle of poets. The two scenes 
depicted by Pinwell are scenes of depar- 
ture. Inthe one, it is the rats which gather 
nimbly at the Pied Piper’s feet and prepare to 
follow the weird wanderer who has them under 
his charm. In the other, it is the children who, 
because the people of Hamelin have not kept 
their promise to the Piper in the matter of 
recompense, must now needs follow the music 
and the persistently trudging footsteps as they 
make for the remote hills. We do not admire 
everything in Pinwell’s technique. It is surely 
true that his use of body colour was excessive ; 
but his draughtsmanship was at all events 
significant and dainty, and when he died, only 
a young man, the sources of his invention were 
not dried up; on the contrary, he was flowing 
and fertile. He had a genuine insight into 
various character, and an appreciation of much 
in form that was either expressive or lovely. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
AYSGARTH DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 
1 Oppidans Road, N.W.: Feb. 2, 1884. 

An association is being formed for the defence 
of Aysgarth from the dangers with which it is 
threatened, of which the ACADEMY gave a brief 
account a fortnight ago. The president is Lord 
Wharncliffe; the hon. secretary Mr. J. H 
Metcalfe, Leyburn, Wensleydale. Among those 
who have already joined it are Mr. Ruskin, 
Messrs. Alma Tadema, E. J. Poynter, Alfred 
Hunt; Profs. Henry Morley, Gardiner, W. G. 
Adams, De la Motte, Warr; Messrs. Richard 
Garnett, Walter Besant, Gosse, Cornelius Wal- 
ford, C. FE. Maurice, &c. All others who sympa- 
thise with this defence are invited to send their 
names either to Mr. Metcalfe or to me. Copies 
of petitions to the Houses of Parliament may 
be had on application to Mr. Metcalfe, to whom 
also subscriptions may be sent. We feel 
sure that the beauty of Aysgarth cannot lack 
defenders. Joun W. HALEs. 





THE PROPOSED REPRODUCTION OF THE MSS. OF 
LEONARDO. 
London : Jan. 28, 1884. 

It has of late repeatedly been suggested that 
Leonardo da Vinci’s MSS. in England should be 
reproduced in facsimile by photography. The 
promoter of this scheme, which is advocated 
in several issues of the Times, may not un- 
naturally have considered it desirable to depre- 
ciate my recent publication of The Literary Works 
of Leonardo da Vinci in order to pave the way 
for hisown. Accordingly, as his lengthy and 





able, if not quite good-tempered, review of 
my work—a purely literary production—ap- 
peared anonymously in that great political 
paper, I left it to answer itself. However, in 
opening M. Ravaisson’s recent publication on 
Leonardo, I find it openly stated, on the first 
page, that a well-known and deservedly re- 
spected English artist had written the articles 
in the Times referred to. There is, therefore, 
no longer any reason for reticence regarding a 
review which my friends and others consider 
to be an unfair one, especially as it is now 
ascribed by name to one whose genuine 
interest in Leonardo there was no reason to 
doubt, but who can no longer shelter himself 
behind the editorial ‘‘ we.” Allow me, then, 
to show a few of the instances in which my 
critic has allowed his wish to write an interest- 
ing article to get the better of his sense of 
justice. 

By quoting a quaint passage from Leonardo, 
which had to be translated in all its literal 
obsoleteness, as my own ‘‘ General Introduction 
to the Book of Painting” (Prolegomena), he at 
once creates the impression in the mind of the 
superficial reader that my work is indigest- 
ible, and, by further putting his Italian 
dictionary under contribution, he is enabled 
to find the desired mote in another’s eye. Otri, 
he says, according to Baretti’s Dictionary, 
should be translated as ‘‘ bladders,” not ‘‘air- 
sacks.”’ If he will refer to the higher authority 
of the Vocabolario della Crusca, or Farfani, he will 
find that I am right. But what would my critic 
have said if I had actually gone further, and 
translated it ‘the inflated goat-skin,” which 
otro really is, and for which ‘‘air-sack” is at 
least as correct a rendering as “bladder” ? 
What, however, can an impartial reader think 
of a critic who avails himself of a possibly 
doubtful translation of one word to condemn 
the whole work in which it occurs by coolly 
asserting — 


‘* After this specimen, the reader will not require 
an elaborate examination of the treatise. We 
must at once say that Leonardo’s style is of an 
entirely different calibre from this translation” ? 


It would be well if my critic were to put his 
own translation of Leonardo side by side with 
mine and with the original. 

As regards my transcripts of Leonardo’s 
MSS., it stands to reason that my critic must 
wish to depreciate their accuracy, while avail- 
ing himself of the assistance they afford “in 
the direction of a knowledge of the contents of 
the various note-books,”’ as long as he cannot 
carry out his gigantic plan of producing photo- 
graphs after the original MSS. in England, 
numbering about two thousand pages. 

Not a few of the 1,566 texts published in my 
work may already be verified by reference 
to the photographs reproducing some 160 
sheets of original MS. at Paris in the two 
portly volumes edited at the expense of the 
French Government by M. Ravaisson. The 
Literary Works appeared, it will be remembered, 
some months before the French savant brought 
out his second volume. He gives in it, as an 
Appendix, several lists of errata, filling nine 
closely printed folio pages, mostly printer’s 
errors or slips of the pen, of not much conse- 
quence even in scientific publications ; they are 
perhaps unavoidable. But among his corrections 
of serious blunders there are not a few—I may 
say so without presumption—which he has cor- 
rected from a reference to my Literary Works, 
a fact which, indeed, he gratefully acknow- 
ledges in several instances, Apparently, M. 
Ravaisson’s views about the reliability of my 
transcripts and translations are somewhat 
different from those of my V'imes critic. To the 
credit of the learned Frenchman, I must also 
say that scholars of the present day who have 
trained themselves in the difficult task of 


deciphering Leonardo’s MSS. may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, including, of course, 
M. Ravaisson himself and Prof. Govi, of Milan. 
Now, since my Times critic intends to start a 
publication of photographs of tle Leonardo 
MSS. in England, I would venture to advise 
him, in the interest of those who care for their 
contents, to have the texts also transcribed by 
competent. men. Speaking from my own 
experience, I must say that the difficulty of 
reading is greatly increased by the somewhat 
indistinct appearance of the letters on photo- 
graphs. With regard to the Leonardo MS. at 
the British Museum, which would probably be 
one of the first to be photographed, I would 
point out that it opens with the following 
passage :— 

‘This is to be a collection without order, taken 
from many papers, which I have copied here, 
hoping to arrange them later, each in its place, 
according to the subjects of which they may 
treat,’’ &c. 

In my publication I have adopted an arrange- 
ment of the subjects in their pore sequence. 
In the opinion of my critic, however, the 
treatise on painting, as arranged by me, is 
‘* confused by extraneous matter, useless to the 
painter, and puzzling to the general reader.” 
As I myself point out (vol. i., p. 242) that the 
texts which treat of the painter’s materials had 
been added to the Libro della Pittwra to serve 
as a supplement and an appendix, there is 
neither ingenuity nor common fairness on 
the part of my critic in reproaching me for 
having made one of the chapters ‘‘ to consist 
simply of a list of twenty colours and chemical 
ingredients. A painter would see that this 
was probably merely a note of articles to be 
ordered from a colour shop.” 

In reply to the further reproach of having 
made an injudicious selection of texts, I may 
simply reply that I have made no selection 
at all, but that I have conscientiously repro- 
duced from the autographs everything relating 
to painting, sculpture, architecture, geography, 
philosophy, &c., duly leaving it to the reader, 
whether a specialist or no, to skip the chapters 
in which he may feel no particular interest. 
An artist’s advice in a publication of Leonardo’s 
writings on the fine arts is, perhaps, indis- 
pensable; and my readers have no doubt 
noticed in my Preface that in the preparation 
of the work I had the advantage of the inde- 
fatigable assistance of a highly distinguished 
R.A.—a circumstance which somewhat consoles 
me for not having sought the advice of a 
specialist in a limited field. 

I am truly glad that I have not “ shocked the 
artistic sentiment ” of my critic by “ advancin 
the charge against Leonardo that he turn 
Mussulman ” (though I am far from denying 
it) during his stay in Egypt and Syria, not, be 
it remembered, as a painter, but as an engineer. 
I certainly ‘‘ maintain that Leonardo took ser- 
vice under the Sultan of Egypt” in that capa- 
city, in which he was succeeded by a German. 
‘«'The matter was well threshed out in French 
journals,” but with a result exactly the con- 
trary of that implied by my critic, as may be 
shown by a quotation from the Gazette des Beaur- 
Arts, which certainly does not justify my critic's 
denunciation of me as “a writer’ who, “in 
search of discoveries, may arrive at the wildest 
conclusions.” M. Ravaisson has thus summed 
up his discussion of the subject (Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 1881, p. 522) :— 

‘Pour conclure, tout bien pesé et considéré, les 
textes autographes de Léonard de Vinci produits 
par M. Richter, comparés 4 l’ensemble des autres 
textes du grand Italien dont l’authenticité est cer- 
taine, paraissent prouver, comme il le dit, que 
Léonard aurait ‘réellement visité Orient’ pen- 
dant sa jeunesse.”’ 

Prof. Thaussing, Ribbach, and others have 
since, in their writings on Leonardo, accepted 
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as facts what are here styled “the wildest 
conclusions.” 

In making the above remarks in pure self- 
defence against what will now, probably, be 
thought to have been a scarcely justifiable 
attack on my book, I do not in the least intend 
to depreciate the importance of an undertaking 
which, if successful, would be most welcome to 
me, because it would furnish a complete answer 
to the criticism itself, by being a test of the 
transcripts published in The Literary Works. I 
can assure my critic of my best wishes for the 
fulfilment of the expectations he appears to 
place in some ‘‘systematic search for Leonardo’s 
many volumes of notes still undiscovered.” 
I may, however, tell him that there is no 
reason to suppose that Leonardo’s MSS. had 
been used ‘‘to light kitchen fires.” I had 
made it a point to ransack the public and 
private libraries of this and other countries 
in search of MSS. of Leonardo, and I must 
remain satisfied with the results which many 
years of such labour have yielded. In any 
instance, if they have escaped the fate of the 
Alexandrian Library, through the instrumen- 
tality of old ladies or others, I hope that their 
present owners will now come forward to com- 
wiunicate them to my critic, so that my feeble 
rushlight may be extinguished in the blaze of 
the full light which such results, arrived at in 
so ‘‘ scientific”? a manner, may throw on Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 








THE TEUTONIC KINSHIP OF THRACIANS AND 
TROJANS. 
Oxford : Feb. 3, 1884. 

Although nothing that I can write is likely 
to shake Mr. Karl Blind’s belief in ‘‘Geto- 
Germanic” Thracians and Trojans, I may be 
pardoned a few concluding observations. The 
names ‘‘ Aspurgion”’ and ‘‘ Teutoburgion,” on 
which Mr. Blind lays so much stress, simply do 
not exist anywhere within the old Thracian 
area. The *Agrovpyavol of Strabo (from whom, 
I suppose, Mr. Blind extracts his form ‘‘ Aspur- 
gion”’) inhabited part of the old Sarmatian land 
to the east of the Palus Maeotis, and were 
bordered, therefore, by a race to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from either Thracians or Getae. That 
a stray Germanic tribe should have reached the 
mouth of the Tanais by Strabo’s time is not in- 
conceivable when we consider the high antiquity 
of the trade routes between the Euxine a the 
Baltic: witness the late remarkable gold find 
in East Prussia of Greco-Scythian ornaments 
dating from the sixth century B.c. In any 
case, however, the High-German form of the 
name ‘‘ Aspurgiani” would be fatal to their 
Gothic origin. Nor is Mr. Blind a whit happier 
with his second example. The name ‘“ Teuto- 
baurgion”’ first appears in Ptolemy as applied 
toa Pannonian town on the Middle Danube, 
ik a region which, so far as we can learn from 
ancient sources, was never Thracian in any 
sense, and where, by the second century of our 
era, Germanic colonists may well have fixed 
themselves. 

When, again, Mr. Blind professes acquaint- 
ance with writings of certain ‘‘ Panslavists” 
at Prague and Ragusa ‘‘ who found a claim of 
Russia on Constantinople on the alleged con- 
smguinity of Thrakians and Russians,’’ he is 
yrofessing acquaintance with writings which I 
venture to say do not exist. Both Cech and 
Ragusan philologists are better informed, and 
join with those of the Roumans (the best lineal 
representatives of the Thracian stock on Euro- 
jean soil) im recognising the title of the 
Thracians to an independent place in the Aryan 
‘anily, It is not sufficient to urge isolated 
verbal similarities. The Thracian elements on 
which I relied for illustration represent in each 
case a whole class of well-ascertained Thracian 
words, and those wholly un-Germanic in their 





character. I might have added that the names 
of Thracian divinities—Bendis, Atartis, Gebe- 
leizis, and the rest—show absolutely no points 
of resemblance to those of the early Teutonic 
tribes. Had I not wished to confine my com- 
parisons to the purest Thracian area on Euro- 
pean soil it would have been easy to dwell on 
the evidence afforded by the monuments of the 
Asiatic members of the race, and notably the 
Phrygian, our knowledge of which has been so 
largely increased by the researches of Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay. The Greek affinities presented 
by the relics of the old Phrygian language 
(the modern representative of which appears to 
be the Armenian) are generally recognised. Mr. 
Blind has yet to interpret these inscriptions by 
the light of Ulfilas. 

‘‘Comparative philology,” to quote Mr. 
Sayce’s words, ‘“‘has now proved that the old 
(Thracian) language of Phrygia occupies a 
middle place between the Greek on one side 
and the Slavo-Lettic on the other.’”’ Mr. Karl 
Blind must therefore be content to claim rela- 
tionship with Thracians and Trojans through 
his nearer (I fear I cannot add dearer) Slavonic 
kinsmen. ARTHUR J. EVANs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE election of Mr. Colin Hunter to the 
honours of the Associateship was one of the 
surprises which, as it would seem, the Royal 
Academy occasionally prepares for the unima- 
ginative mind. The evening when Mr. Woods 
was chosen was perhaps the last occasion until 
now when the art public had opportunity for 
astonishment, though it is true that Mr. Brock’s 
election did not occur at a very appropriate 
moment. Perhaps it may now be held, how- 
ever, that Mr. Woods and Mr. Brock have jus- 
tified the favour of their brethren, and we can 
hope that Mr. Colin Hunter will do the same. 
Still, his election will appear to many to be at 
the least premature. We do not express this 
opinion in the interests of any single candidate. 
The interests of any single candidate are ill- 
served by an attempt to force his election, for 
the Academicians act, no doubt, with a sense of 
their responsibility, and cannot but resent the 
dictation of the too enthusiastic publicists who 
have, if the word may be allowed, their pet 
protégés. At the same time, the course of events 
at the last election is undoubtedly surprising, 
and the clever and highly promising young 
Scotchman on whom the choice has fallen may 
deem that it is by a fortunate accident of 
election that he is numbered already among a 
body from which painters of the figure like 
Mr. Albert Moore and Mr. J. D. Linton, 
painters of landscape like Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
Mr. John Syer, and Mr. Keeley Halswelle, 
and painters of the sea like Mr. Henry Moore 
and Mr. Edwin Hayes are all at present 
excluded. 


THE schools of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours were opened on Monday by a 
short address from Mr. J. D. Linton, the Vice- 
President of the Institute. The teaching is 
rightly gratuitous; but, with equal justice, a 
pretty high standard of proficiency is exacted 
from those who seek to profit by it. There are 
at present between twenty and thirty students. 
For the present there is no room for ladies ; 
but this is, perhaps, not so very much to be 
regretted, as at the Slade and at Kensington 
they are, to say the least, cordially encouraged. 
The new schools of the Institute are held in 
Great Ormond Street, in the studies occupied 
in the evening by classes of the Working Men’s 
Colle Mr. Linton and Mr. Alfred Parsons 
have been the first Visitors. Each Visitor visits 
on alternate days for a fortnight. 


Miss HELEN BELOE will deliver on Friday, 





February 22, the first of a course of six lectures 
to ladies, at the British Museum, on ‘“‘ Egyptian 
Art,” illustrated with diagrams, and afterwards 
by a visit to the Egyptian galleries. The object 
of the course is to give an outline of Egyptian 
art as introductory to the art of the classica! 
nation. The fee for the course is one guinea. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Miss Jenner, 63 Brook Street, or from Mr. 
R. 8. Poole. 

Mr. JoHN Batty has presented casts of 
two Anglo-Saxon carved stones in Rothwell 
parish church, Yorkshire, to the Leeds Philo- 
sophical Museum. These stones were minutely 
described some time ago in the Journal of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical 
Association (part xxvii.), and were the object 
of a very interesting letter by Prof. Stephens, 
of Copenhagen, copied into the Antiquary early 
in 1882. 

M. Louis Letorr has lately died in Paris. 
He was but a middle-aged man, for he had 
scarcely reached fifty. The more prominent of 
two brothers, both of them devoted to the art 
of water-culour, Louis Leloir was almost at the 
head of the modern French school of water- 
colour painting. He was a nimble and spirited 
draughtsman, an audacious colourist, and, to 
boot, a keen and sympathetic observer of a 
wholly mundane existence. Artistic reticence 
was never a characteristic of his labours. His 
art was very skilful and not a little cheeky. 


THE STAGE. 
MISS ANDERSON’S NEW PART. 

We think Miss Anderson shows more real 
power in ‘‘ Comedy and Tragedy” than she did 
in Mr. Gilbert’s mythological piece. The general 
current of criticism, however, seems to be 
setting rather against her, as, on the whole, 
her new performance is spoken of with less 
approval than was given to her earlier appear- 
ances, But there is nothing very surprising in 
this. It is, we think, only the natural reaction 
from a temper of eulogy too unmixed. There 
was at first a chivalrous disposition to see 
nothing but good in the most prominent actress 
who for many years has come to us from across 
the Atlantic, and there is a measure of disap- 
pointment in the discovery that the possessor of 
talent and undeniable charm is not the possessor 
of the fullest genius. In ‘‘Comedyand Tragedy” 
Miss Anderson at least shows that she adds to 
the possession of charm much experience and 
serviceable tact. The story of the piece has 
been told at length in the daily papers. It is 
briefly that of an honest and home-loving 
actress—a person of blameless conduct, a pro- 
ficient in her art—who, being pursued by the 
addresses of the Regent of France, plans to 
receive him on one occasion in order that he 
may fall into the hands of her husband. The 
Regent and his friends arrive to supper; he is 
detained alone with Clarice, and the husband, 
by arrangement, breaks in upon them to chal- 
lenge effectually one whom hitherto he had 
ceoeagel in vain. While the Regent and the 
husband of Clarice are fighting in the garden, 
Clarice entertains the guests—who knownothing 
of it—with one of those ‘‘improvisations” for 
which she is supposed to be celebrated; and 
“comedy” is succeeded by ‘‘ tragedy” when, 
passing from the scene that has engaged her, 
Clarice breaks into anguish at hearing what 
she thinks the cry of her husband. The guests 
take it to be still a ‘‘scene;” but it is in truth 
reality—a reality, however, not so unfortunate 
as she had imagined, for her husband rushes in 
to her, and it is the Regent who is mortally 
wounded. In the brief time which the piece 
takes to play, the actress is required to pass 
through a world of varied emotion. And Miss 
Anderson’s own variety is often very consider- 
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able, as—to take a small instance—in her 
reception of the many guests, for each of whom 
she has not only a new word, but a new manner, 
of cordiality and welcome. At the close she 
becomes exciting—the situation, we admit, is 
intense ; but, then, she does not show herself 
unequal to it. Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt or Mrs. 
Kendal might do still more with it, but what is 
done by Miss Anderson is enough to strike and 
interest. In the whole play Clarice is really 
the only dramatis persona of importance ; but 
the airs of Mr. Alexander as the husband are 
those of a man brave and in earnest, and Mr. 
J. H. Barnes makes an effectively egotistical 
and libertine, if not exactly a seductive, Regent. 
And Mr. E. F, Edgar gives great gravity and 
meaning to the few words he has to speak as 
the old Doctor, who is sorry to think ill of 
Clarice, but to whom the supper-party is, for the 
moment, damning evidence. We make two 
criticisms of detail. One of them has been 
made before, and it applies to the author. 
Why did not Mr. Gilbert, who has taken the 
pains to make his dialogue brilliant and 
characteristic, take the pains also to violate 
the truths of history less obviously than 
by causing the Regent of France to die years 
before he really died ¥ The other is a question 
of attitude ; we are not quite sure about it, but 
we fancy that the tenue of the period was some- 
what too stately to make it likely that a stair- 
case was used so continually as a seat. Miss 
Anderson, early in the play, takes up her posi- 
tion there as if in an accustomed place; and 
later, when Clarice is engaged in improvising, 
several of the guests dispose themselves like- 
wise on the ample steps. The ease of the 
thing is very modern. It certainly did not 
belong to the last generation. Did it belong 
to the early years of the eighteenth century ? 








STAGE NOTE. 


Mr. Hamitton’s amusing comedy ‘Our Regi- 
ment,” at the Globe, cannot really be so com- 
plete an adaptation of Von Moser as certain 
enterprising discoverers imagine. So, at least, 
would be said by anyone going straight into 
the theatre without special knowledge of the 
precise accusation, or of the method of denial— 
these are English characters, the playgoer may 
say: that is the English curate of a lively order ; 
that is the good-naturedly conceited young 
soldier of the Lancers; this is a group of 
English girls; and that is a fussy English 
middle-class matron. For ourselves, we do not 
profess to go into the matter farther. We 
merely thank Mr. Hamilton—author, adaptor, 
as you will—and the vivacious and graceful 
company that has been got together, for an 
evening that is, at all events, entertaining. 
The cause for entertainment is continuous ; the 
fun is all healthy; vulgarity, sometimes so 
abundant in the ‘farcical comedy,” is con- 
spicuously absent. Mr. E. J. Henley represents 
amusingly the worries of the father who does 
not contract for a moment that military fever 
which besets a garrison town; Mr. Young is a 
genial friend; Mr. E. W: Gardiner portrays 
the humours of a clergyman who was ‘‘ one of 
the noisiest men at Oriel;”? and Mr. Gerald 
Moore is simply delightful with the young 
soldier’s good-humoured self-assurance. And 
as for the ladies, Miss Carlotta Leclerq is 
properly gushing, Miss Fanny Brough delivers 
repartee with a piquant significance, Miss 
Trevelyan has a distinct grace of gesture and 
carriage, and Miss Abington is very taking and 
expressive. So that altogether it is 2 good 
cast, employing usefully many agreeable people 
who are not, for the nonce at least, invited to 
portray profound emotion, or to act with the 
intellectual subtlety of ‘‘ high”’ as distinguished 
from “farcical” comedy. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Ar the last Monday Popular Concert, Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann played a new work of Mr. 
C. V. Stanford’s—a Sonata in D flat. We can 
recall movements, but no Sonata, in that key by 
any of the classical composers, even including 
Schumann and Chopin. Mr. Stanford has 
selected, too, a form of composition singularly 
neglected at the present day; a short piece 
with a title or motto, an Etude, or, still better, 
a Fantasia proves more attractive. All com- 
posers of fame since Beethoven have written 
Sonatas, but it is not by these works that they 
are principally remembered. Mr. Stanford’s 
composition is in three parts. We have first an 
adagio leading to an alleyro. As in Beethoven’s 
Sonate pathétique, so the slow introduction 
re-appears in the course of the quick movement ; 
we fancy, indeed, that we detect in it a rough 
sketch of the principal theme to which it leads. 
The composer, though acknowledging form, is 
not fettered by it, and there is much to interest 
in the plan and developments of this first 
section. There is a restlessness about the next 
movement (intermezzo); but we do not think 
the pianist interpreted the second theme with 
the tranquillity necessary to obtain contrast. 
The finale is brilliant, but the least valuable 
part of the work. We frankly give first 
impressions: the Sonata requires, and we think 
deserves, a second hearing. The pianoforte 
part, admirably played by Miss Zimmermann, 
is very difficult; the style of writing for the 
instrument is at times very much after the 
manner of Chopin. At the close there was 
considerable applause, and Mr. Stanford came 
forward and bowed acknowledgment from the 
platform. Another interesting feature of the 
evening was the appearance of the new American 
tenor, Mr. Winch. His voice is agreeable in 
quality, and his style excellent. He sang 
songs by Handel and Purcell, and obtained 
well-deserved success with two songs by Raff and 
Jensen, both well accompanied by Sig. Romili. 
The programme included Mendelssohn’s Quar- 
tett in D major and Rheinberger’s favourite 
Pianoforte Quartett in E flat. 

On Tuesday evening a concert was given at 
St. James’s Hall for the benefit of the Royal 
Normal College of Music for the Blind, which 
has been conducted with so much success for 
many years by Dr. Campbell. The college 
Report was distributed in the hall, so that one 
could read of the noble work being carried on 
with such signal musical success, and also of 
the financial difficulties. It is a charity which 
deserves support, for the Principal does his best 
to render every department of the college as 
perfect as possible ; and he has proved that the 
blind, properly trained, are able to compete in 
the world with their seeing brethren. Prof. 
Karl Klindworth came over expressly from 
Berlin to conduct the concert. His reading of 
Wagner’s Vorspiel to the ‘* Meistersinger”’ and 
the two orchestral movements from ‘‘ Tristan” 
differs considerably from that of Herr Richter ; 
we have become so used to the latter that it was 
interesting to hear the now familiar music 
under new direction. The college choir dis- 
tinguished themselves in various pieces by 
Wagner, Gounod, Mendelssohn, and Liszt. 
One part of the programme, indeed, was devoted 
entirely to the last composer, and included the 
charming Chorus of Reapers from Herder’s 
‘*Prometheus,” and an Ave Maria and Ave 
Maris Stella, Nos. 2 and 7 from the composer’s 
new Nirchen-chor-gestinge. The latter are quiet 
and elegant specimens of church music—as 
music, however, not particularly interesting. 
Mr. Alfred Hollins, one of the best pupils of 
the college, gave an excellent performance of 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. Mdme. Albani 





' was the solo vocalist. 





Richard Wagner is not forgotten by his 
friends in this country. Last Sunday evening 
Mr. Leo Frank Schuster commemorated the 
death of the great master by giving at his 
residence a programme selected entirely from 
Wagner’s works. We do not propose to 
criticise the performance, but merely to record 
the honour rendered to the great man who lived 
in advance of his age. The student of history 
ought to note the quiet, yet zealous, efforts of his 
followers, who, in Gibbon phraseology, are slowly 
but surely erecting the triumphant banner of 
the music drama on the ruins of Italian opera. 
There were selections from ‘‘ Tristan,” ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” and the ‘‘ Ring des Nibel- 
ungen.” The vocalists were Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, Friulein Friedliinder, Miss Mason, 
and Messrs. Thorndike and Winch. Mr. Carl 
Armbruster contributed valuable service by 
his clever pianoforte accompaniments, and 
also by his conducting of the “ Siegfried ”’ 
Idyll, for which a small orchestra had been 
gathered together, with Herr Ludwig as leader. 
We cannot help noticing that the day fixed for 
this anniversary festival, February 3, was not 
that of Wagner’s death, but that of Mendels- 
sohn’s birth. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 


WESTIGIA: a Novel. By George Fleming, 


Author of ‘‘ A Nile Novel,” “* Mirage,” “‘The Head of 
Medusa,” &c. 


NOW READY, with INTRODUCTORY ESSAY by 
JOHN MORLEY. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, THE COL- 
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charming preliminary essay.’’—Spectator. 
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THEATRES. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & S. GATTI. 

IN THE RANKS. 

TURN HIM OUT. 


ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND. 


Every evening, at 7.45, the Fairy Spectacular Opera, by GEORGE R. SIMs, 
eniitled THE GOLDEN RING. 


Every evening, at 8, 
Preceded, at 7.15, by 











AVENUE THEATRE. 


very evening, at 8, Opcra Comique, entitled 
NELL GWYNNE. 
Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Henry Walsham, M. Dwyer, A. Cadwaladr, 
A. Wheatman, Cecil Crotton, and Lionel Brough ; Mesdames Giulia War- 


wick, Agnes Stone, Victoria Reynolds, Agnes Lyndon, and Florence 
St. John, 





OU RT THEATRE. 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL, 
Every evening, at 8, a new Play, by G. W. GODFREY, entitled 
THE MILLIONAIRE, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 





Analyst, Bristol. 





Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.0.39., City 


‘* If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Fovud, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatt. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoa,—* A delicious preparation.” 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





LOBE THEATRE. 


Directors, Messrs, JOHN IIOLLINGSHEAD and J. L. SHINE. 
Every evening, at 8, a Farcical Comedy, in three acts, by H. HAMILTON, 





entitled OUR REGIMENT. 
RAND THEATRE, 
ISLINGTON. 
Every evening, at 7.30, 


{JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Lessee ond Manager, Mr. F. C. LEADER. 
Every evening, at 7.45, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


OVELTY THEATRE. 
Proprietress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 8.30, THE NEW MAGDALEN, 
Preceded, at 7.45, by a Farce. 








OurmePic THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. A. CONOVER. 


Every evening, at 7.30, the Melodrama, by PAUL MERITT and GEORGE 
CONQUEST, entitled THE CKIMES OF PAKIs. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.15, THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 


Messrs. F. Wyatt, Howard Russell, 8. Calhaem, C. Coote, John Phipps, 
T. J. Meridew, Cecil Rayne, and Kobert Pateman; Mesdames Lotta, Fanny 
Coleman, Levis, and Annie Bentley. 


Preceded, at 7.15,by DELICATE GROUND. 





RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EpGAr Bruce. 
Every evening, at 8.45, THE PALACE OF TRUTH, 
by W. 8. GILBERT. 


Preceded, at 8, by IN HONOUR BOUND. 








Mr. H. LAURANCE, 


Earl Lindsey, Sir J 
} agent, &c, 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


| bag np agar adapted pornos are the cause of most cases of blindness and defective vision, 
1 '.S.8., Oculist Optician, la, OLD BOND STREET, (late 39), has made 
the adaptation of _— his especial and sole study for epwands of thirty years. Testimonials from 
ius Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M, 

amphlet containing valuable suggestions, post-free, 


City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 22, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


-» Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known tourist 





Adopted by the School Board for London. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, | 
7s. 6d, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d. extra, | 


COLOURED | 


Freehand Drawing Copies 
FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


These copies are aDAptep from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. Sample copies on a small scale are 
printed to show the effect of coloured and uncoloured 
copies, and can be had gratis on application. 








Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
WuoresaLte Acents—JARROLD & SONS, 
3, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


BRITISH INSULITE CO. 
(LIMITED), 
20, Coleman Street, London, E.C., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“INSULITE” GOODS. 


Also Makers of all kinds of ELEcTRIC APPLIANCES 
ot the most improved description. 

Apply to the Company for Illustrated Catalogues, Trade 

Terms, and Price Lists. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 17°98. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in al) parts of tho 


world, 
Loss claims d with p ptitude and liberality. 
JouY J. BROOMFIELD, Seoretery. 











ESTABLISHED 1861, 


[RK BECK BAN K, 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an: Interest allowed on the mini monthly bal when not drawn 
below £25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three por cont. Intorest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its C free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full icul on applicati 











lot March, hax, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, WILSON BARRETT. 
Every evening, at 8, CLAUDIAN, 
Preceded, at 7, by A CLERICAL ERROR, 





OYALTY THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
Under the management of Mr. C. B. CowrerR, 
Every evening, at 9, THE THREE HATs, 


Preceded, at 8, by 
CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING. 


STR 





AND THEATRE. 
Sle Lessee, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
MIS3 MINNIE PALMER. 


Every evening, at 8, this charming young American artiste will appear 


in the highly successful three-act Musical Comedy 
MY SWEETHEART. 
HARMONY. 


, 


Proceded, at 7.30, by 
OOLE’S 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 
Every evening, at 7.30, NAMESAKES. 
At 8.15, A MINT OF MONEY. 
4t 9,50 (LAST NIGHTS), STAGE DORA. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, CONFUSION. 


‘THEATRE. 


1s., by post on receipt of 12 stamps. 


N OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
Published by 
James Errs & CO., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadncedle-strect. 
MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 
Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 
Chairman of Committees. 

The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 
Treasurers. 

Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18, King-street, 

St. James’s, 8.W. 


Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, 
Oxford-street, W. 





Bankers. 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 
street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-strect, E.C. 


Secretary. ; 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
London, 8.W. 





FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae original, best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D, 1868, 
Cash prices. mo extra churge for time given. 
IUustrated P-:ceu Catalogue, with full — terms, poat-free. 
. 
248,249,260, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 91, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1863, 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.”"8 OWN SAUCE, 


Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
FiSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

MP URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 

















HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 





Preceded, at 8, by AN OLD MASTER, 


lew of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
| MAYFAIR, W, 





THE ACADEMY. 


(Fes. 9, 1884.—No. 614. 








BICKERS & SON’S 
LIST. 


A New Library metien.s in5 oe medium 8vo, 
h extra, 

WRAXALL'S | "HISTORICAL jand 
POSTHUMOUS OIRS, _1722—1784. 
NATHANIEL WILLLAM WRAXALL,> ae 
With Corrections and Additions from the Author’s 
own MS., and Illustrative Notes —— rs. Piozzi and 
Dr. Doran. To which are added, Reminiscences of 
Royal and Noble Personages during the Last and 
Present Centuries, from the Author’s unpublished 
MS. The whole Edited and Annotated b: 

B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Finely Engraved Portraits. 
* See Temple Bar Magazine for Lecember. 

aad. ussite Memoirs’ are still full of interest, and a 
new edition of them deserves a cordial a, 

‘times. 

“It is not too much to say that the ‘Memoirs’ stand 
in the front rank as records of the eighteenth century.” 

orning Post. 

* As to the interest of the book there cannot be two 
opinions. Speaking from a popular point of view, the 
work is ten times as interesting as Clarendon’s‘ History 
of the Rebellion.’ ”’— ‘Truth. 

“These five volumes are the pleasantest of my com- 


agnons de voya 
— vite G. A. SALA, in Illustrated London Nerves. 





A handsome xg x! Edition, limited to 500 Copies. 
Vols. I. to XVI. now ready. 


SWIFT’S WORKS. With Notes 
and a Life of the Author by Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
19 vols., demy S8vo, cloth. 

*.* This is a careful and elegant Reprint of the Second 
(and best) Edition. Only 750 Copies, each numbered, 
have been printed, 250 of which were purchased by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, for sale in 
America. 

Subscribers’ names will be received, for a short time 
only, at 10s. 6d. per volume. 

“Swift's name is one that can never die so long as 
English literature is valued. He has long ago taken his 
place among the greatest; and he is not merely talked 
about—as some other writers that could be named - but 
actually read. . . . A study of his writings is essen- 
tial to the political as it is to the literary history of his 
time.’’—Times. 

An extra Illustrated Edition, 1 100 Engraved Portraits. 

’ 


and RRE- 


JB. Edited from the Original MSS. by 
WILLIAM BRAY, FSA. With a Life of the 
Author by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A., and 
124 Illustrations. 4 vols., 8vo, half-Roxburghe, gilt 
top, price £3 3s. 
“The new edition of ‘Evelyn’s Diary,’ in four 
volumes, is a model of taste pom workmanship. The 
binding is simple, but appropriate; and the volumes 
are adorned by a number of engraved and Woodbury- 
type illustrations, most of them from rare, and a few— 
like the admirable portrait of the Princess Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia- from unique, prints. It is, in fact, 
in all respects equal to the companion edition of Pepys’s 
famous ‘ Diary,’ edited by the Rev. Mynors Bright, and 
ubdlished by the same firm . . . anewand well-written 
‘e of the Author, from the: pen of Mr. H, B. Wheatley, 
being added by way of special feature.” —Times. 


A New Library Edition, in 4 vols., 8vo, £2 2s. 


SELWYN (GEORGE) and his CON- 
TEMPORARIES. With Memoirs and Notes by 
JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. With Portraits finely 
Engraved on Steel. 

“ John Heneage Jesse’s ‘Life of George Selwyn’ is 

ood reading at any season, and in this age, when anec- 

ote and gossip are even more yopular than in the 
eighteenth century, the correspondence of the eminent 
man about town red be Pas na still to please the 
public taste. . It is likely to find numerous 
readers.”’— Times. 


An Improved Edition, in 10 vols., cloth, £4 10s. 


, rn] 
DYCE SHAKESPEARE. — THE 
COMPLETE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by the late Rev. ALEXANDER 
DYCE. With finely engraved Droeshout and 
Stratford Portraits, and Portrait of the Editor. 
“The publishers must be thanked for having re- 
issued this version of the plays of our great dramatist 
im an improved form. The notes, hitherto relegated to 
the end of the on f to which they related, are now 
rinted where they are called for. The text, it need 
ardly be said, is given exactly as the editor tinally 
lett it, for the ‘sufficient reason that, in spite of afew 
shortcomings, it is the best yet brought out.”—Times. 


The Revised Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 25s. 
HA 


CONCORDANCE to 
SPEARE: being a Verbal Index to all Passages in 
the Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. MARY 
COW DEN-CLARKE. 

“A most surprising monument of the compiler’s 

labour and enthusiasm. Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s unde T- 

taking combines every requisite of distinct reference 

and completeness ; ; Supplies every word and the context 
of every word from all the plays; and is incomparably 
the most valuable effort of the kina that has ever been 
oun to the world.” 

JOHN FORSTER, in the London Examiner, June, 1844. 


*.* Complete Catalogue forwarded on application. 


London: Brcxers & Son, 1, ‘Leicester- -square. 





Shortly, in imp. folio, half-morocco, price 63s. 


BLACK’S 


GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. 


A Series of Fifty-five Maps, 
4seographical Introduction, and an Index of 
69,000 Names. 

NEW EDITION, 1884. 
Embracing all the Latest Discoveries and Amended 


Boundaries. 


With NEW MAPS of ENGLAND and SPAIN. 





NEW ISSUE 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


ON 20th FEBRUARY, 


In cloth elegant, gilt top, price 3s. 


VOLUME I. 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Roxburgh Lliustrated Edition. 


In 48 Volumes, feap. 8vo, 


TO BE ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


This Edition contains 96 Steel Engravings 
and about 1,600 Woodcuts, drawn by Artists 
of the highest standing, many of them members of 
the Royal Academy. It combines the advantages 
of pictorial illustration with those of portability of 
size and a legible type. 


Srr Water Scott took much pleasure in forming 
a museum at Abbotsford of the antiquities which 
illustrated the historical events and personages 
recorded in his writings. Copies of these will be 
found throughout this edition of his Novels. 





Shortly, in post 8vo, price 5s. 


THE BIBLE IN WAVERLEY; 


Or, SIR WALTER SCOTT’S USE OF THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


By NICHOLAS DICKSON. 


Epinsurcu: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 





DAVID DOUGLAS’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
DR. HEIDENHOFF’S PROCESS. 
By EDWARD BELLAMY. In 1 vel crown 8¥o, 
[Now ready. 
= Very pathetic and charming novelette.”’ 
Whitehall Review. 


I. 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
THE GUN and ROD in AMERICA. 


TPewented by the best Artists. Edited by Professor 
AYER. In 2 vols., royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt 

= (Just ready. 
“‘Sumptuous volumes, of a magnificence in design and 
excellence beyond anything e Ise ever poten Seem in the 
literature of American field sports.” —Forest and Stream. 


III. 


MODERN HORSEMANSHIP: a 


New Method of Teaching Riding and Training by 
means of Pictures from the Life taken inetente- 
neously by Phvutography. By EDWARD L. 
ANDERSON, Author of “‘How to Ride,” “The 
Gallop,” &c., &c. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 


IV. 

THE WORKS of JOHN BUR- 
ROUGHS. Uniform in size and price with the 
Pocket Edition of Mr. W. D. HOWELLS’S 
“TALES and SKETCHES.” In 5 vols.,32mo, with 
Indices, Revised by the Author, 1s. each; or in cloth 
extra at 2s. : 

LOCUSTS and WILD HONEY. (In February. 

WINTER SUNSHINE. Second Edition. {Now ready. 

WAKE ROBIN. (In March. 

PEPACTON, and other Sketches. {In April, 

BIRDS and POETS, with other Papers. {In May. 

“Mr. Burroughs is one of the most delightful of 

American essayists, steeped in culture to the finger 

ends.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The minuteness of his observations. the keenness of 


his perception, give him a real originalit 
F , York Nation. 


v. 
STORMS and SUNSHINE of a 


SOLDIER’S _ LIFE. Lieut.-General _COLIN 
MACKENZIE, C.B. 1825-1881. With —. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo. ‘ Just 


VI. 
WALDEN; or, Life in the Woods, 
By H. D. THOREAU. In1 vol., crown Thee . 
In Mare 


VII. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


THE MEDALS of SCOTLAND, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By R. W 
COCHRAN-PATRICK, M.P., &c. ilustrated in 
Facsimile by Plates of all the important_Pieces. 
In 1 vol., 4to, half-bound, uniform with ‘‘ Records 
of the Coinage of Scotland” and “ Records of 
Mining in Scotland, ” by the same Author. 50s. to 
Subscribers. 


Vil. 


LIDDESDAILL, ESKDAILL, 


EWISDAILL, WAUCHOPEDATL. and _ the 
DEBATEABLE LAN the AULD TYME. 
By ROBERT BR Gee ARMSTRONG. With 
numerous Illustrations. In 1 vol., 4to, (to Sub- 
scribers) 42s. 


IX. 


THE HISTORY of OLD DUNDEE, 


Narrated out of the Town Council ponte ~y with 
Additions trom Contem mive ALEX- 
ANDER MAXWELL, Scot. "In 1 vol. 4to, 


(to Subscribers) 2!8. 


x. 
THE LORD ADVOCATES of SCOT- 


LAND, from the Close of the Fifteenth Contry & te 
the Passing of the Reform Bill. By on 
OMOND, Advoc ate. In3vols., 8vo, 28s. 
Eeamenneee “DAVID DOUGLAS ; 
Loxpoxs: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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